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Art. IL.— RECENT PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


Theologische Ethik. (Theological Ethics.) Von Ricuarp Rorue. 
Wittenberg. 1845-1848. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv, 430, 485, 1125. 
System der Biblischen Psychologie. (System of Biblical Psychol- 


ogy.) Von Franz Devirzscu. Leipzig. 1855. 8vo. pp. viii, 
440. 

. Psychologische Briefe. (Psychological Letters.) Von Dr. JOHN 
Epvarp ERDMANN. Leipzig. 1856. 8vo. pp. xix, 384. 

The Constitution of the Human Soul. Six Lectures delivered at 
the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. By Ricuarp §. Storrs, 
Jr. D.D. New York: Carter and Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 
xiv, 338. 


Tue human soul is as old as creation, yet its nature is the 
newest problem of time. For nearly two thousand years, 
indeed, an earnest and powerful class of men have devoted 
themselves to the study and care of souls, and after three 
centuries of struggel they won for their order the chief 
place among the empires of the earth. They not only mas- 
tered the old thrones, but also the old philosophies, and this 
Christian clergy laid upon the altars of the rising churches 
the best thoughts from the Greek academies, as well as the 
richest treasures from the Roman palaces. In due time the 
wisdom and eloquence of the great heathen sages reappeared 
in a new form, and the grace and truth that came by Jesus 
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Christ were set forth in terms and ideas borrowed from the 
schools of Plato, Aristotle, and their successors. 

The world of course gained vastly by the transformation, 
for we cannot believe that the hand on the dial of ages can 
ever be turned backward; yet in one respect we are com- 
pelled to confess a great disappointment in tracing the 
development of Christian thought under such new incentives 
and with such ancient helpers. We confess that we have 
been disappointed at the meagreness of the systematic psy- 
chology within the Christian Church, in comparison with 
the affluence of the materials and the magnificence of the 
illustrations at command. In fact it may be safely said, that 
the formal treatises on Christian psychology, from the days 
of its pioneers, Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa, &c., have thrown 
less light upon the soul by their strained analysis of its 
nature than is to be found in the more genial utterances 
of devout feeling or pastoral sympathy, that show what the 
soul is by showing the fruits of its healthy life. Accordingly, 
it has often seemed to us that the best account of the psy- 
chology of Christendom would be given, not by a compila- 
tion of the treatises that have been written on the subject by 
metaphysicians or theologians, but by a broad and scholarly 
portraiture of the character and acts of the soul under the 
Christian faith. Such a survey might not be of itself a 
philosophy, but it would be the basis of a philosophy of the 
soul; and we cannot expect to have a good natural philoso- 
phy, either of the outer or the inner man, until we have a 
good natural history; or, in other words, we must have the 
facts before we can have the science. We certainly have had 
more satisfaction from this very cause in the pastoral litera- 
ture and art of Christendom, thin in its purely speculative 
philosophy; for this pastoral literature and art reveal the 
functions and instincts of living souls under the ministry of 
earnest, practical men, whilst purely speculative philosophy 
may reflect the idiosyncrasies of individual intellects, with 
little inspiration from heaven and little sympathy with man- 
kind. In fact, the deepest philosophy justifies our preference 
for living functions over metaphysical abstractions, for this 
philosophy looks upon life itself as the best revelation of 
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being, and teaches us that we can know the soul satisfac- 
torily only by studying its consciousness and acts, or what 
it thinks, feels, desires, and wills. 

The volumes which we have named at the beginning of 
this article all point in the direction indicated; and the four 
authors, although differing widely in opinion and in ability, 
aim to treat the soul as the great practical interest of life, and 
to show the best methods of developing its powers. 

The stately volume of Dr. Storrs is the first publication 
of the Graham Fund for Lectures on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God as manifested in his Works, and 
consists of six Lectures on the Human Soul, as a Person- 
ality, as endowed with Faculties for Knowledge, Virtue, 
Beneficent Operation, Happiness, and Immortal Progress. 
This book is very fresh, vigorous, judicious, and often bril- 
liant, and, as a short series of popular lectures, it fulfils 
its aim. Its style we could wish to be modified and made 
more easy and colloquial, and less exacting and fatigu- 
ing. 'The more abstruse or elevated the subject, the greater 
the need of simplicity and directness, in order to win and 
convince the general reader. There are portions of these 
Lectures that offend our taste by their grandiloquence, and 
seem to us in diction unworthy the manly and accomplished 
author. Yet the style is by no means obscure, and often it 
is lighted to excess, through windows multitudinous in num- 
ber and profuse in decoration. To the orthodox churches 
we regard Dr. Storrs as a great benefactor, by his breadth of 
thought and liberality of tone, whilst to readers accustomed 
to the best thoughts of such writers as Channing, Martineau, 
Schleiermacher, and the whole Platonic school of divines, he 
will be a less satisfactory guide, and will hardly appear to 
do justice to those recipient capacities of the soul which are 
as precious as its active faculties to the student of human 
consciousness, as well as to the disciple of the written word. 
The defect comes in part from his evident desire to keep 
within the limits of natural theology, and his. unwillingness 
to treat the mere evangelical functions of the soul as having 
a basis in its constitution, —a trait which sadly cripples the 
philosophy of his closing Lecture, on the Immortal Life. 
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The Letters of Erdmann seem to us to be the most charm- 
ing work lately written upon psychology, and, in point of 
ease, piquancy, clearness of statement, and brilliancy of illus- 
tration, to make a new era in popularizing abstruse subjects. 
We urge less his merit for originality than for lucidity and 
fascination ; and whilst many a sentence has Pascal’s diamond 
points, the general movement of his style has Voltaire’s 
conversational ease, with not a little of his wit and sauciness. 
Erdmann, although not a professed moralist or theologian, 
writes seriously, and recognizes sacredly the divine laws of 
human life. Of his twenty Letters, the first nine treat espe- 
cially of Anthropology, or of man in his position on the earth, 
his races, ages of life, sexes, temperaments, instincts, habits, 
organism, whilst the last eleven are given to Psychology 
proper, or to discussions of the nature and development of 
intelligence and volition through all the stages of their pro- 
gress, from the first dim impressions and impulses up to that 
rational obedience which is the harmony of the intellect and 
the will. The book does not claim to be the work of a de- 
voted Christian or of a theological champion, yet its tone is 
not wanting in tenderness and reverence, and its luminous 
and comprehensive thoughts may be of vast service to minds 
of more electric temper and apostolic walk. The author be- 
longs apparently to Hegel’s school of intellectual realists, yet 
he is not of the radical class of Hegelians, who take the 
materialist side of the universe to be the only side, and so 
ignore the true substance of things. He has certainly got 
as far as Socrates in the path of life, although it is not 
clear to us quite that he has reached the Christ. The learned 
and brilliant Professor of Philosophy at Halle deserves a full 
introduction to American readers, and we are glad to know 
that his master-work, the History of Philosophy, is now in 
course of translation by one of our most promising young 
scholars. 

The Biblical Psychology of Delitzsch, Professor of The- 
ology at Erlangen, seems to us to be the boldest and most 
significant metaphysical work of the modern orthodoxy of 
the thorough-going school. ‘There is no mincing of the matter 
in his pages, no talk of substance of doctrine, or the language 
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of the affections and the intellect, but the most unfaltering 
adherence to- the old Lutheran dogmas, with an assertion of 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures that would have 
staggered the brave faith of honest-hearted Luther himself. 
Delitzsch’s leading idea is, that the ancient philosophers have 
always been making mischief with Christian Psychology, by 
stealing into the Church and calling theologians away from 
plain revelations.to ideal abstractions. He evidently would 
give more for the psychological data in the opening chapters 
of Genesis, than for the whole library of metaphysicians, from 
Pythagoras to Kant. Yet, like most repudiators of theory, 
he is full of it, and before he gets through his Scriptural 
exegesis, he swallows the leading ideas of the mystic Jacob 
Boehme; and, stranger still, in order to enforce his views of 
the heart as the seat of the soul, he is disposed to take shelter 
under the wing of modern spiritualism with its marvels of 
clairvoyance. His book is eminently an orthodox theosophy, 
and its aim is to give a psychology that shall be Biblical in 
its form, and bring the light of philosophy to illustrate the 
condition and needs of the soul, and the nature and working 
of divine grace. His system begins with setting forth the 
Divine nature as in essence one, in persons three, or as will, 
thought, and affection, in glory sevenfold, or in the seven 


_ spirits of Darkness, Fire, Light, and those primeval powers 


which are archetypes of creation in its lightnings, waters, 
voices, and which unite with the first three spirits in the 
harmony of the whole. The nature of man before the Fall 
was in the image of this one God in three persons or hypos- 
tases and in his sevenfold glory. God, according to the author, 
has made man to be a personal being, or one, by giving him 
a spirit from his own spirit; he has made him also in the 
image of his Trinity, by giving him will, thought, and affec- 
tion as the properties of the human spirit; he has stamped 
upon man also the mark of his sevenfold glory, by giving 
him a nature sevenfold in its manifestations, both in respect 
to the soul, which is the body of the spirit, and the flesh, which 
is the body of the soul. Accordingly the soul, strictly speak- 
ing, is an organism intermediate between spirit and body, and 
not made directly in the image of God’s spirit, but in the 
14* 
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image of his glory. The soul is not the personality, but the 
organ of the personality, and as such may be self-conscious, 
perceptive, vital, pervaded by the self-conscious spirit, capable 
of being variously affected, having powers of expression, and, 
last of all, having an essential unity in the multiplicity of its 
powers. The body follows the same sevenfold glory, as being 
the organ of the soul, as the soul is the organ of the spirit, and 
reveals this glory in the darkness of the embryo, in the warm 
breath, in the bright blood, in the beating heart, in the sensi- 
tive nerves, in the expressive tongue, and, last of all, in the 
face, which is the harmonious expression of all bodily senses 
and powers in one manifestation. 

Such being the author’s idea of creation, it is easy to see 
what his scheme of the Fall and Redemption of man must 
be. The spirit being the seat of personality, the spirit, which 
in its true state is in harmony with God, loses this harmony 
by sin, and so falls into subjection to the body and the soul. 
Eve, who was made not directly from God, but out of Adam, 
and so had the spirit only second-hand, represents more di- 
rectly the soul, is thus nearer matter and the body than 
her mate. She presents the temptation of the senses, and 
thus begins the descending order of transgression, that sub- 
jected the soul to the body, then the spirit to the soul, and 
finally the spirit was dragged down into the bondage of the 
flesh. The course of redemption must reverse this descent, 
and the Divine Spirit, taking the body and soul of man into 
its possession, must break the chains of bondage, and bring 
humanity again into harmony with God. The usual doc- 
trine of supernatural regeneration is then described with 
considerable fulness and power, and some very valuable sug- 
gestions are made concerning the distinction between the 
conscious and the unconscious sides of the work of divine 
grace, —a distinction too much overlooked by the schools of 
theologians, who limit religious experience to conscious efforts 
of the intellect and will, to the neglect of the receptive capa- 
cities of the soul and the latent forces of the spirit. On the 
whole, we find much in Delitzsch to instruct and stimulate 
us, and, after closing his volume, we must honestly confess 
that he is, in spite of his retrogressive policy, a thinker of the 
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nineteenth century, who has followed the usual course of an 
invader in taking from his philosophical antagonists whose 
country he has entered no small measure of their manner 
and ideas. His book would make a great stir in America, 
if translated, and, whilst some portions of it would startle 
Andover by its ultra orthodoxy, other portions of it might 
instruct Cambridge by its attempt to clothe the old dogmas 
in new ideas, and take from Liberal Christianity the palm 
of philosophical honor. The worst feature of its speculation 
is its doctrine of Traducianism, that denies to men since 
Adam the birthright of being creatures of God, and its best 
feature is its doctrine of the divine life of faith and grace, 
which is capable of better applications than this theology 
recognizes. 

Ofa vastly higher order than either work heretofore noticed 
is the noble book of Richard Rothe, a theologian and moral- 
ist too little known to our people. It is called Theological 
Ethics, yet the work is to us a more profound and practical 
and satisfactory psychology than we have found in any. lan- 
guage. Its tone is at the outset singularly bold, and the 
opening two hundred pages, on the idea, foundation, and 
method of theological ethics, startle the reader by their daring. 
This introduction is wholly in the a priori vein; and, proceed- 
ing from that sense of God’s being which is the starting-point 
of theological morals, he proceeds to analyze the attributes 
of God, the process of creation, and the functions of the 
human soul. He considers God as Substance, Nature, and 
Person, or in his essence, functions, and personality, not as 
in any sense three persons, but as three modes or aspects of 
one Being. The soul of man illustrates the being of God 
who made it, since the soul has a substantial ground or con- 
stitution; this constitution by its nature has consciousness 
and volition, and these natural functions develop its true 
personality. Man’s true life is found in reconciling his being 
with God’s being, and thus bringing his reason and will into 
harmony with the Divine nature, and under the influence of 
its truth and grace. Rothe’s Ethical System is in three 
parts, the first part being the Doctrine of Good; the second, 
the Doctrine of Virtue, or the Moral Power to do Good; the 
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third, the Doctrine of Duty, or the Practical Rules of Conduct. 
According to his system, human goodness consists in de- 
veloping a true personality in the soul, or in bringing man 
out of his first subjection to material nature into a filial re- 
lation with God. The virtues that secure and manifest this 
true personality are in the line of his two great endowments, 
intelligence and will. The true man is he whose sentiment 
and thought are open to the Divine love and truth, and 
whose desires and deeds accept and embody the Divine com- 
mandments and graces. The cardinal virtues are accord- 
ingly Geniality, Wisdom, Originality, Force, or, in other 
words, a genial sensibility, wise understanding, spontane- 
ous purpose, and strong will. 'These virtues appear in vari- 
ous phases of action, whether secular or religious, and in their 
highest sphere they receive and manifest the Divine influence. 
The largest portion of the whole work is given to the Science 
of Duties, and it is not easy, perhaps not possible, to find so 
large and rich and practical and spiritual a statement of the 
obligations of human life, as is given in the third volume, 
with its more than a thousand pages. ‘The discussion 
of social duties is especially full, occupying seven hundred 
pages, whilst the duties to the Church occupy a little over 
one hundred pages, and their essential ‘principles are implied 
in the social duties. It must not by any means be sup- 
posed that, in his idea, the Church covers the whole ground 
of religion; for since his theological morality begins with 
the consciousness of God’s being, all duties in his system 
must of course be religious, if performed with this conscious- 
ness. Perhaps he gives the Church as a distinct institution 
less than its due honor, for he not only looks upon it. as 
under the protection of the State, very much in the spirit 
of Dr. Arnold, but evidently does not regret the Protestant 
disposition to identify Church and State, although his hope 
is not to see the State secularize the Church, but to see the 
Church spiritualize the State. 

Rothe’s method differs wholly from that of Delitzsch, and 
of course leads him to different results. Rothe begins with 
the religious consciousness, and, with a consecutive logic that 
gives him a name above all other recent theologians, and 
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makes him first of modern theosophists, not excepting Schlei- 
ermacher, proceeds to his conclusions step by step, wholly 
discarding all empirical testimony, not even submitting his 
reasonings to the authority of revelation, merely as authority, 
yet accepting revelation afterwards because according with 
his @ priori reasonings. Delitzsch begins with revelation, 
and educes, or pretends to educe, his philosophy from the 
words of Scripture. The point of difference between the 
two that is most important in its bearing upon psychology 
is the doctrine of sin and its cure. Rothe accepts the fact of 
sin as characteristic of the whole race of Adam, on account of 
the universal disposition of men to come short of their true 
spiritual personality, and to yield to sensuality and selfishness. 
According to his view, the cause of sin is not mainly in 
the transgression of one man, but in the whole tendency and 
development of the race, and the cure of sin is to be found 
in a thorough renovation of the race by a new and divine 
humanity, of which Christ is the head. Delitzsch finds the 
cause of sin in Adam’s transgression, and in the propagation 
of the fatal taint through all his descendants, until the coming 
of the only effectual redemption in Christ. In their views 
of the absolute divinity of Christ, the two do not wholly 
differ.. Both call him God, although the one regards him, 
like Athanasius, as the second person in the Trinity, whilst 
the other, like Sabellius, regards him as God manifest in 
humanity. Rothe’s view of Christ does not differ essentially 
from that of Swedenborg, and that of a considerable class 
of theologians of various names in this country who believe 
in the supernatural birth of Christ, his entire union with God, 
and his continued work by the Holy Spirit, and who yet 
shrink from using the word Trinity. Our liberal theologians 
generally, who can hardly use his strong language concerning 
Christ’s Godhead, can object little to Rothe’s views of the 
Atonement, since in his view Christ’s death was not so much 
a vicarious sacrifice or governmental expedient as a dynamic 
development, by which the divine power in the Sufferer was 
completed and the Holy Spirit was brought to work effectu- 
ally upon men. His chapter on the virtue of the regenerate 
man, in his various relations to the divine grace and per- 
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sonal faith and effort, is a most instructive and edifying 
statement, and quite congenial with our usual views of the 
sources and developments of religious experience. Only 
necessity compels us to stop our review, and to commend 
Rothe’s work to our readers as the best practical treatise on 
the nature and conduct of the soul that has come to our 
knowledge. Its very title combines with the idea and con- 
tents of the book to confirm the principle we have laid down 
at the commencement of this article; and it is to us a cheer- 
ing fact, that the most masterly work on Theological Ethics 
within our knowledge is also the fullest and most encourag- 
ing help to the practical study of the soul. 





Art. Il.— BISHOP HOPKINS ON SLAVERY. 


The American Citizen: his Rights and Duties, according to the Spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States. By Joun Henry Hopr- 
Kins, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal- Church 
in the Diocese of Vermont. New York: Rodney and Russell, 
79 John Street. 1857. pp. 459. 


Tue book, the title of which we have given above, con- 
tains thirty-three chapters and a great variety of topics. In 
this it resembles the work of another Bishop, who wrote a 
book beginning with the virtues of tar-water, and ending 
with the Trinity, the omne scibile filling up the interspace. 
Bishop Hopkins has nothing to say about tar-water, but, 
with that_exception, he discusses nearly as many subjects 
as Bishop Berkeley. He begins with the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which he thinks excludes infidels from office, though 
it declares that “no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” But he thinks this means that all Christian sects 
have a right to be tolerated in their worship under the Con- 
stitution; but not Hindoos, Chinese, Turks, Mormons, nor 
even Roman Catholics. “I am compelled to conclude,” says 
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he, “that, under the Constitution, no Romanist can have \a 
right to the free enjoyment of his religion, without a serious 
inconsistency.” Having thus disposed of infidels, Mormons, 
and Roman Catholics, he turns aside to indulge in some 
classical reminiscences, and gives us in Chapter V. an ab- 
stract of Cicero de Officiis. Why this is introduced (unless 
in order to make use of some of his former labors during 
his sixteen years of educational occupation) does not dis- 
tinctly appear. He says that Cicero agrees with the Bible, 
and therefore is good authority. But then why not take the 
Bible itself, — since most of his readers would be more ready 
to admit the authority of the Bible than that of Cicero? 

Having finished his classical prelections, the Bishop plun- 
ges into the question of slavery, and discusses it through 
six chapters. Slavery he thinks to be perfectly right and law- 
ful, but not at all expedient; excellent for. the slaves, but bad 
for the masters; an institution which ought to be defended 
against the wicked assaults of Abolitionism, but which also 
ought to be abolished by an ingenious process discovered by 
the Bishop himself. 

Having thus arranged the question of slavery, he turns to 
“business”; talks about farmers, lawyers, merchants, phy- 
sicians, editors, and ministers; praises homceopathy and de- 
fends hydropathy; tells us how to choose a wife; falls foul 
of strong-minded women, and the Woman’s Rights Party; 
favors gymnastics and calisthenics; justly opposes saleratus 
in bread ; approves of young ladies learning to read and write, 
and obtaining a fair knowledge of geography ; thinks a school- 
girl might properly read a book like Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, and study botany, and even draw and paint in 
water-colors. “ But I should disapprove, decidedly, of her 
learning oil-painting,” says he; and thinks she ought not to 
study Latin and Greek, algebra, geometry, physiology, chem- 
istry, or metaphysics, since these do not “qualify the woman 
to be the companion and helpmate of the man,” — which he 


-regards as her chief mission. The Bishop then gives rules 


for the wife of an American citizen in the matter of making 
calls; advises her to keep a visiting book, “arranged either 
alphabetically, or according to the places of their residence,” 
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not to stay too long, not to tell any conventional lies, and 
to get home in time for her husband’s dinner, so as not “to 
run the risk of wasting his time and putting him out of 
humor, by finding his house out of sorts, and his meals de- 
layed.” The Bishop then proceeds to prattle about dinner- 
parties and evening-parties, which he seems to like; but he 
does not like tableaux vivans, balls, or dances. In this respect 
he is not singular; for it is a curious fact that those clergymen 
who defend slavery are always sure to condemn dancing, — 
probably on the old theological principle of tithing mint and 
forgetting justice, of straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. 

The very miscellaneous character of the book will appear 
from this hasty description. But our chief business with the 
Bishop regards his doctrine of slavery. The book, on the 
whole, we might recommend, as a good-humored and garru- 
lous collection of commonplaces. But his views on slavery 
deserve a closer examination. They are indeed superficial 
enough, and belong to that class of heresies which refute 
themselves. But proceeding from a Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, in one of the freest of the Free States, they carry a 
certain derived weight of authority with them, which makes 
it proper to devote to them a few pages of criticism. It has 
recently been our hard duty to follow Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
on his South Side excursion, and to wonder at the style of 
his arguments in defence of slavery. We have also criticised 
Dr. Lord of Dartmouth in his more elaborate and logical argu- 
ment on the same side. That even-handed justice which we 
have meted out to the man of sentimental piety and to the 
Orthodox dogmatist, we must not deny to the Episcopal 
Bishop. Since Sentimental Religion, Dogmatic Religion, and 
Ceremonial Religion have made haste to show themselves 
inhuman, to take side with the oppressor against the op- 
pressed, to rivet every yoke, and to lay a new weight on 
the shoulders of Christ’s poor, it becomes us constantly to 
expose their unchristian mind and heart, and to let in on: 
their speculations a little of the light of the Gospel. A 
“ Christian Examiner” which should not do this duty, what 
would it be good for in the world? 
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The Bishop’s opinions and statements concerning slavery 
may conveniently be arranged under the three heads of Errors, 
Sophisms, and Inhumanities. His statements are erroneous, 
his arguments sophistical, and his plans and projects in- 
human. Of course we do not mean to accuse him of de- 
liberate inhumanity or sophistry. He is probably a well- 
meaning gentleman personally; but his opinions are false, 
weak, and cruel, as we shall proceed to prove. We war not 
with him, but with his opinions. 


I. Errors or STATEMENT. 


Error I. The Bishop gives an erroneous definition of slav- 
ery. He says (page 125): “ What is this relation? Simply 
a perpetual obligation which binds the slave to serve the 
master for life, and binds the master to govern the slave 
with justice and with reason; to provide for him in sickness 
as in health ; to instruct him in what is necessary to his moral 
and spiritual welfare, according to his condition and capacity ; 
to maintain his family in comfort, and to bury him decently 
when life is ended.” 

If this were slavery, our opposition to it would be very 
much less than now. But this is not that American slavery 
which the Bishop is defending. That is a legal relation 
defined by the laws, and maintained by the whole power of 
the state. This may be slavery as it ought to be, according 
to a Christian view of it; but it is: not the actual relation 
existing in every Southern State. The slave is not merely 
bound to serve the master for life, but is his property, to be 
bought and sold, who may therefore be sold at his master’s 
pleasure from his home, from his wife and children, and sent 
into a lonely exile. He who merely owes perpetual labor for 
a fixed recompense is not a slave, but a serf. Nor is the 
master bound by law, as the Bishop asserts, to govern him 
with justice, to provide for him, or to instruct him. In many 
States he is forbidden by law to instruct him. In none is 
he compelled by law, under any penalty, to provide for him 
or to teach him. If the slave refuses to labor, the master 
may kill him; if the master refuses to provide proper food 
or clothing for the slave, there is no legal help or remedy. 
VOL. LXIII.— OTH S. VOL. I. NO. II. 15 
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What mockery, then, is such a definition of slavery as 
this ! 

Error II. ‘The Bishop asserts (page 131), and the assertion 
is common, that “the free negro, other things being equal, is 
in a worse condition than the slave, physically and morally, — 
less happy, less healthy, less contented, less secure, less relig- 
ious.” 

This is an easy assertion to make, but a hard one to prove. 
He says that “ many who have escaped have returned to their 
masters, glad to escape from the wretchedness of their free- 
dom.” ‘So, a few years since, a convict who had escaped 
from the penitentiary at Jeffersonville, Ia., returned and gave 
himself up, saying he was happier there than outside. Does 
this prove imprisonment, “ other things being equal,” better 
than freedom? How many of the fugitives have returned to 
slavery? Even Bishop Hopkins will not maintain that the 
majority have returned ; and if not, the argument is the other 
way. 

The physical wretchedness of the free negroes is constantly 
and systematically exaggerated. ‘The writer of this article, 
having taken some pains to examine into their condition in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and other places, 
is satisfied that they are considerably better off as a class than 
the poorest class of whites. Many of them, in these cities, 
have accumulated large amounts of property. The colored 
people in Cincinnati held in 1850, in real estate, property to 
the amount of $600,000. Out of 3,500 colored people, 200 
paid taxes on real estate. In Philadelphia, the free blacks 
owned, some years since, property to the value of $800,000. 
The colored people in New York city and vicinity owned, 
some years since, about $ 2,000,000. . 

But suppose that they should have no property. The slave 
has none. Suppose their physical comforts inferior to those 
of the slave, which is not true. Isit nothing to be free? noth- 
ing to have aright to one’s self? nothing to be under the pro- 
tection of the law? nothing to be able to go or stay, to be 
able to keep your wife and children with you? nothing to be 
a man, and not a chattel ? 

Error III. The Bishop asserts (page 132) that in many re- 
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spects the slave is better off than the white free laborer at the 
North. Because, says he, among other reasons, “ their work is 
light and regular, as a general rule.” 

The majority of the negroes are on the plantations, and the 
work of these is neither light nor regular. ‘The Northern hired 
laborer works ten hours a day, from seven to twelve, and from 
one to six. The negro often works from sunrise to sunset 
in summer, with but half an hour for dinner in the field. But 
even if he worked less than the free laborer, his work would 
not be light. “ For what is it,” says Dr. Channing, “ which 
lightens toil? Hope lightens toil, and of hope the slave has 
none.” His work is light who works in the hope of bettering 
his condition. 

When a man thus argues that slavery is better than free- 
dom, it is difficult to reply to him, because the only suitable 
reply would be to give him an opportunity of trying it. We 
should put Dr. Nehemiah Adams, President Lord, and Bishop 
Hopkins on a cotton plantation in Mississippi, under an over- 
seer of the usual sort. Let them each have his three pounds 
of bacon and peck of corn a week, for working before the lash 
from morning twilight to dewy eve, without hope of anything 
better to the end of their days. Then, after a few months of 
this experience, we would replace them in their snug easy- 
chairs and their quiet libraries, and ask them their candid 
opinion of the relative satisfactions of slavery and freedom. 
We think they would hardly continue to prefer the condition 
of the slave to that of the free laborer, who returns after 
his day’s work to his own home, his own wife and children, 
who deposits his equal ballot by the side of the millionaire, 
whose children go to the best schools, provided by the pub- 
lic, who is protected by equal laws, is an equal member of 
lyceums, clubs, and literary societies, and at church is one 
of Christ’s people equal with any other. 

The Bishop asserts as an unquestionable fact, that the slaves 
are the happiest class of laborers in the world, and the most 
perfectly contented with their condition. “ The fact,” says 
he, “remains undeniable, that the slaves at the South are, on 
the whole, the happiest class of laborers in the world, and the 
most perfectly contented with their own condition.” We 
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quote this statement to show the quality of the Bishop’s in- 
formation. ‘There is no doubt that he believes what he says ; 
and he believes it because he obtains his information from 
slaveholders or their friends. Only thus could he have been 
led to call his statement “an undeniable one.” He has never 
taken the pains to read any other testimony, or if he has seen 
it, it has been only to deny and disbelieve it. The fact that a 
fugitive slave law is necessary to keep these contented and 
happy slaves from running away, that bloodhounds are ad- 
vertised in the Southern newspapers for the purpose of pur- 
suing fugitives, that from time to time bloody rebellions and 
insurrections take place among them, that the South lives in 
such dread of these insurrections that even in Maryland a free 
negro has lately been sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for having in his possession a copy of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, that a bookseller has been driven from Mobile 
for having on his shelves a copy of the Life of Douglas, that 
men have been repeatedly driven from the Southern States 
for expressing antislavery opinions, that Mr. Underwood was 
last year expelled from Virginia for supporting Fremont, — 
such notorious facts as these have never suggested to the mind 
of the Bishop any doubt as to the entire happiness and con- 
tentment of the slave population. But suppose it were neces- 
sary to have a fugitive law, enforced by the whole power of 
the United States, to prevent free laborers in Massachusetts 
from escaping from their work ; suppose that packs of hounds 
were kept in every New England neighborhood with which 
to pursue fugitive apprentices and journeymen; suppose we 
were in the habit of lynching any man who spoke or wrote 
against our system of hired labor, and accusing him of incit- 
ing our hired men to cut our throats, — would such a state of 
things argue perfect content and happiness among our labor- 
ing population ? 

And why should slaves be happy? How can slaves be 
happy? Does it make a man happy to work all-his life, from 
childhood to old age, for a peck of corn and three pounds of 
pork a week, with the privilege of raising vegetables by work- 
ing on Sunday,—to be exposed to be sold at any moment 
and separated from his family and friends, — and to have his 
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wife and children taken from him whenever it suits the con- 
venience of his owner? Does human happiness consist, 
according to our Bishop, in being kept in ignorance, being 
deprived of all the means of progress and improvement, and 
having every hope and aspiration of the soul trampled down 
under the strong hand of power? Was it extreme content- 
ment and happiness which induced Brown to be nailed up in 
a box in order to-escape from slavery, the slave of Mr. Gaines 
to kill her child rather than to have it carried back to slavery, 
Ellen Crafts to disguise herself in man’s clothes in order to 
reach a land of freedom, and the thousands who escape by 
the Underground Railroad to encounter all the risks of whip 
and rifle in order to get away from the Bishop’s paradise of 
content and joy? Are such facts as these the ground of the 
Bishop’s assertion that it is “undeniable” that the slaves are 
the happiest class of laborers in the world, and the most per- 
fectly contented with their condition ? 

Error [V. Bishop Hopkins maintains that slavery has been 
abolished by worldly causes, and without any suspicion that 
the institution in itself involved any violation of religion or 
morality. “It was not until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that a doubt was expressed, on either side of the At- 
lantic, in relation to the perfect consistency of such slavery 
with the precepts of the Gospel.” 

The following extracts from Church Fathers and historians 
will show whether this statement is correct or erroneous. 

“ Christianity,” says Neander (Torrey’s Transl., Vol. I. page 
268), ‘brought about that change in the consciousness of 
humanity, from which a dissolution of this whole relation, 
though it could not be immediately effected, yet, by virtue of 
the consequences resulting from that change, must eventually 
take place.” 

The principles which produced this change were identical 
with those “ glittering generalities” announced in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Thus Tertullian says: “ We recog- 
nize that the world is one great republic; we are children of 
one mother.” 

Minucius Felix: “ All men are born equal, and virtue is 
the only distinction.” 
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Clemens Alex.: “'Take off your ornaments, and what dif- 
ference between you and your slaves, except that they are 
stronger and more healthy.” 

Ambrose: “Nature is our common mother; we are all 
brothers.” 

St. Jerome: “ Rich and poor, bond and free, are all equal.” 
And in another place he says: “ When God says to Noah, 
‘Your fear shall be on all animals, he excepts man, who is 
not subjected to this law of terror.” 

These broad principles being thus laid down, it followed 
that all the Christian Fathers recommended and praised the 
affranchisement of slaves. Thus Gregory the Great says 
(Decret. Grat., p. 11): “It is a good and salutary thing, 
when those who by nature were created free, and whom the 
laws of men have reduced to slavery, are, by the benefaction 
of manumission, restored to that liberty in which they were 
born.” , 

The early Christian writers commemorate the case of Her- 
mas, prefect of the city at Rome, who on Good Friday freed 
twelve hundred and fifty slaves, and of Melania, a young lady, 
who freed eight thousand. “No Christian perfection,” they 
teach, “can be attained by those who own slaves.” 

St. John Chrysostom preached three sermons on the Epistle 
to Philemon ; not, as is now done, to justify slavery out of it, 
but to urge masters, by the example of Paul’s request to Onesi- 
mus, that they too should free their slaves. 

From these extracts it may be seen that the Bishop errs in 
asserting that the change in public opinion which causes slav- 
ery to be regarded as inconsistent with Christianity, only be- 
gan at the end of the last century, and was not brought about 
by the influence of the Bible or of the Church. 


Il. Tue BisHop’s Sopuisms. 


Sophism I. He quotes (page 123) Noah’s curse on Canaan, 
asa proof that slavery is lawful and right. But that this is a 
sophism appears from the following facts. 

1. There is no evidence that Noah’s curse on Canaan — 
“ Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be” — 
meant anything more than political servitude. 
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2. If it meant slavery, there is no evidence to show that it 
was more than a prediction, or that it was meant to command 
or authorize slavery. 

3. If it was meant to command or authorize slavery, there 
is no evidence that this command was given by any divine 
authority. No man can show that Noah, just awakened from 
a drunken sleep, had any divine authority to decree the en- 
slavement of a race of human beings. 

4. If Noah had this authority, there is no reason for believ- 
ing that this slavery of the Canaanites was intended to extend 
to other races, or to be more than a temporary infliction on 
this particular race. And since, as a matter of fact, the Ca- 
naanites never were enslaved, as a nation, by the Japhetic and 
Shemitic races, but lived in Palestine as independent nations, 
we may suppose either that Noah did not intend to predict 
their slavery, or, if he did, that he had no divine authority for 
it. For since what God predicts will certainly come to pass, 
we may infer, when a thing does not come to pass, that God 
has not predicted it. 

Now when an argument is used, which requires in order 
to be valid the quiet assumption of four distinct facts, of 
none of which the least evidence is offered, we may fairly 
call such argument a sophism, — even though it emanate from 
a Bishop. 

Sophism II. The Bishop argues that slavery cannot be 
a sin, because God (through Moses) “commanded his people 
to buy and own the posterity of the heathen.” “ How,” says 
he, “can that which he commanded be a crime against 
morality?” But 

1. The Bishop quietly substitutes a command for a per- 
mission. 'The Israelites were suffered by Moses to buy slaves 
of the heathen, but not of their own people. Of the first he 
says, “ They shall not be sold as bondmen. But the bond- 
men and bondmaids which thou shalt have shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you.” That is to say, if you 
must have slaves, take them from among the heathen, and 
not from among your own people. But how does this show 
that God made it the duty of the Israelites to hold slaves ? 

2. If Moses authorized slavery, he also authorized polyg- 
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amy, concubinage, and divorce; none of which do we now 
believe to be right. But the argument of the Bishop, if it 
proves the first to be right, proves the others to be right also. 
Unless therefore he is prepared to maintain that God has au- 
thorized polygamy, concubinage, and divorce, his argument 
in favor of slavery from the Mosaic command is simply a 
sophism. 

Sophism JII. Bishop Hopkins argues that the evils of 
slavery are no arguments against it, because they are the 
abuses of a good thing, and that every other relation may 
in like manner be abused. 

But we deny that the evils complained of are the abuses 
of slavery; we contend that they are its legitimate and law- 
ful uses. If it is right to hold the slave as property for one’s 
pecuniary benefit, then whatever follows necessarily and natu- 
rally from this relation is not an abuse of the system, but 
comes in its natural use. If slavery is right, it is also right 
to separate husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters. If my interest requires it, why should I not do 
so? No one objects to taking the calf from the cow, though 
no doubt much pain accrues thence to the maternal bosom. 
The melancholy lowings of the bereaved parent have touched 
all our hearts; but we never thought it wrong to use veal 
thus obtained, for the cow and calf were property. 

If slavery is right, then I have a clear right to pursue my 
slave with bloodhounds, shoot him down with a rifle, paddle 
him and cowhide him, to the extent necessary to deter him 
from repeating the offence, and my other slaves from imi- 
tating him. Jf he is my property, then these are the natural 
incidents of the relation. Jf he is my property, then it is for 
me to decide, and according to my own interests, whether 
it is better that he should be taught or remain in ignorance. 
If I choose for my own interest to keep him ignorant, I am 
doing only what I have a right to do. The difference be- 
tween the crimes of freedom and those of slavery is simply 
this, —that the first are considered as abuses by the law, 
which forbids and punishes them; the last are considered 
essential parts of the system by the law, which often sus- 
tains, and seldom punishes them. 
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We have said that the spirit of the book is sometimes in- 
human. We again repeat that we say this of the book, and 
not of its author. But (to give an illustration) we do not 
hesitate to characterize as inhuman the assertion (page 135) 
that “the color of the African race forms an insuperable 
barrier to their elevation and civilization in this country.” 
The feeling which dictates this prejudice is the same which 
leads untaught boys to mock deformed persons in the streets, 
which causes the insane to be chained and whipped, and 
which in all ages has built up partition walls between races 
and religions. Prejudice builds up the wall, and the same 
prejudice declares it to be insurmountable. We hate men 
for being of a different color from ourselves, and then Chris- 
tian bishops declare the prejudice to be natural and insur- 
mountable, and recommend as the only cure, that the race 
whom we dislike shall be banished from their native soil and 
sent into exile into a foreign land. Instead of endeavoring 
to remove the prejudice, they excuse it by declaring it to 
be insuperable. They call Africa the native land of the 
colored man, although he was born in America, together with 
his parents and grandparents. Baptizing the fallacy with a 
pious name, they declare slavery the providential means of 
Christianizing Africa. Although we have not Christianity 
enough in America to conquer this prejudice of color, we 
yet have enough to send to Africa and to convert that con- 
tinent. Now it seems as if a Christian bishop might re- 
member that his Master came to break down these partition 
walls of prejudice between races, that he talked with the 
Samaritan woman by the well of Jacob, and that his religion, 
overcoming the most obstinate national antipathies, persuaded 
its disciples to call no man common or unclean. But this 
does not seem to have occurred to our good Bishop, who 
apparently knows no way of conquering the prejudice against 
color but that of “art and management.” “ Their color forms 
an insuperable barrier, which no art or management can re- 
move.” Perhaps not, and yet perhaps it might be removed 
by Christianity, which has in times past removed prejudices 
as great as this. Is there anything in the United States to 
make this prejudice insuperable, which does not exist in Eng- 
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land, France, Mexico, South America, and Jamaica? Let 
the Bishop, who coolly declares it to be impossible for colored 
people to be treated as equals, go to Jamaica, and he would 
presently find himself dining with them at the Governor’s 
table, and meeting them as lawyers, legislators, editors, and 
magistrates. 

The Bishop is of course very ready to understand and ex- 
plain the purposes of Divine Providence. He does not doubt 
that our Southern slavery has been ordained in God’s wisdom 
and mercy, to prepare the colored people, under the training 
of their Christian masters, to regenerate poor benighted Afri- 
ca. The training which they receive from their “ Christian 
masters,” however, consists chiefly in the knowledge of sugar 
raising and cotton culture. It is a “ Christian training” 
which imprisoned Mrs. Douglass for teaching them to read. 
It is a “ Christian training” which has recently, at Washing- 
ton, attacked Miss Miner’s school for colored girls, and de- 
clared that it must be put down. We confess that we can 
hardly see what advantage is likely to come to “ poor benight- 
ed Africa,” from importing into it the style of Christianity 
practised on the cotton plantations by the Legrees and their 
overseers. 

Hurried forward by the inevitable necessities of logic, and 
the desire of abusing Abolitionists, the Bishop slips into a 
virtual defence of the slave-trade. He says: “The philan- 
thropy of our Abolitionists can see nothing in the slavery of 
the African race except evil, and only evil. If their views 
had governed the counsels of Providence, the negroes import- 
ed into these United States would all have remained on their 
native soil.” That is, he blames the Abolitionists because 
they would have prevented the slave-trade if they had had the 
power. He then proceeds with the usual rose-colored com- 
parisons between the beauties of Christian slavery in this 
country and the horrors of barbarian slavery at home, — for- 
getting that those very African horrors are chiefly occasioned 
by the slave-trade itself. It is to be inferred that the Bishop 
believes the slave-trade, on the whole, to be a good thing, — 
else why does he blame the Abolitionists for being opposed 
to it? And to this point the logical current must inevitably 
carry the defenders of American slavery. 
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The Bishop, however, is mistaken in supposing that Aboli- 
tionists can see no good coming out of the evil of American 
slavery. No doubt God educes good from evil; but that 
does not make the evil itself good, as the Bishop seems to 
suppose. God educed good from the selling of Joseph by his 
brethren, but that did not make their action right. “ How- 
beit ye meant it for evil, but the Lord meant it for good, to 
save much people alive.” God educed good from the murder 
of Jesus, —a good ordained from the first; but that was no 
justification of Judas, Pilate, Caiaphas, or the Jews. Jesus 
was delivered by the “determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God,” but yet the hands which crucified him were no 
less “wicked hands.” Therefore when the Bishop excuses 
American slavery because good has come from it to the 
slaves or to others, his argument will excuse equally the 
act of Judas Iscariot. We believe firmly that good has come 
and will come from slavery, but we can find in this no 
excuse for the diabolical selfishness of the slave-trader or 
slaveholder. The good which we anticipate, however, is 
somewhat different from that predicted by the Bishop. It is 
not that the colored people shall be sent back to Christianize 
Africa, but that they shall stay here to Christianize America. 
They are placed among us to test the power of our Christian- 
ity, to see if it is strong enough to overcome the greed of gain, 
the prejudice of caste, and the antipathies of race. If Chris- 
tianity can do this, it will commend itself still as the power 
of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation. If it can do 
this, it will confute infidelity and cure scepticism. Having in 
its infancy triumphed over the prejudice then existing between 
the Jew and the Gentile, and having united in one family of 
faith the Jew, the Ethiopian, the Samaritan, the Greek, and 
the Roman, —having in its strong youth tamed the cruelty of 
the Northern tribes in their flush of conquest, —if it now shows 
itself strong enough to conquer this hostility of color, it will, 
in doing so, purify and regenerate the Church, and give a new 
moral impulse to society. 

We have not been able to say much in favor of the Bishop’s 
views of slavery, considered as a question of morals or religion. 
But when he comes to politics, the case is even worse. He 
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adopts the Southern view in toto, thinking that the slave 
power has been wholly right and the North wholly wrong. 
“ The spirit of encroachment is all on the side of the North. 
The South has not sought to disturb the North, or to force 
slavery upon them. It is the North which disturbs the South, 
and seeks to excite the slaves against their owners.” This 
last assertion is simply aslander. It is not true that the North 
has sought, at any time, or in any way, to excite the slaves 
against their owners. When, where, and by whom has this 
been attempted? It is charged against the whole North. 
We not only deny that the North, as a whole, has attempted 
anything of the kind, but we deny that any party or associa- 
tion at the North has attempted it. Even the Garrisonian 
Abolitionists, who are accused of the most extreme fanaticism 
and ultraism on this subject, cannot be shown to have ever 
passed a resolution at any of their numerous meetings, or 
published a single tract, the object of which was to excite the 
slave against his master. The object of the Republican party 
at the last election was not to excite the slave against his 
master, but to make Kansas a free State. The object of the 
Free-Soil party was to prevent new territory acquired from 
Mexico from being cursed with slavery. The object of the 
Liberty party was in like manner to oppose the extension of 
slavery. ‘They have sought to convince the master, not to 
excite the slave. No doubt, every man who believes that 
slavery is wrong may by the utterance of this conviction 
indirectly excite the slave against his master; but this has 
been done mainly by slaveholders themselves, — by such men 
as Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick Henry, by the Declaration 
of Independence, and especially by the Bible, which has 
always been the great Handbook of Freedom. 

Having proved slavery to be right in itself, and sanctioned 
by Christianity, as well as commanded by God in the Old 
Testament, and having shown it to be a blessed and beauti- 
ful institution, full of advantages to the slave, the Bishop 
proceeds, with a bishop’s consistency, to recommend its abo- 
lition, and to show how it may be abolished. His method 
is an extremely simple one. It is merely to send one million 
of slaves to Africa. We are to tax the people of the United 
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States sixty millions of dollars annually, and thus to buy and 
send off forty thousand a year. If such a purchaser as the 
United States should come into the market to buy on such 
a scale, it might be apprehended that the price of the article 
would rise, till it reached even the glorious figure seen in the 
visions of Governor Wise of Virginia. However, we will 
pass by such minor objections to the plan, and merely say 
that it involves as many absurdities and inhumanities as 
could well be got together. To send off the whole laboring 
population of a country, from the land where its labor is 
needed to one where there is no demand for it, is ridiculous 
enough. But to suppose that the nation is going to tax itself 
at the rate of sixty millions a year to pay for the loss of its 
laborers, is yet more fantastic. When, through the high price 
of slaves, and the demand for labor, we are on the very point 
of reopening the African slave-trade, to imagine that the 
whole current of emigration is to be turned backward to suit 
a Bishop’s theory, is the most unpractical of schemes. Sup- 
ply follows demand, and here labor is in demand; therefore, 
hither are brought slaves from Africa, and hither come free- 
men from Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia. 

But the scheme is even more inhuman than it is impractica- 
ble. Forty thousand negroes sent to Africa, would be sent 
there to die. ‘There is nothing for them to do there, there is no 
market for their labor, — they would starve, sicken, and perish. 
Or even if they could draw out a miserable existence when 
‘thrown in such masses on unknown shores, what bitter suffer- 
ing is involved in this exile of a race from its native land, and 
home, and all familiar things! 

And how are they to “ civilize Africa,” who are considered 
unfit to remain here even as our hired servants? Providence, 
you say, brought them here to be civilized and Christianized ? 
Why not let them remain, then, and accomplish the Divine 
purpose? What right have yow to interfere with the Divine 
plan, and decide that they are now ready to return? Is then 
the office of a Christian missionary to the heathen so slight a 
thing, that these poor plantation negroes, most of whom can- 
not read a line of the Bible, and never heard a single sermon, 
are ready for that work? When slavery is to be defended, the 
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negroes are “unable to take care of themselves” even in Amer- 
ica. When Liberia is to be advocated, they are equal to the 
great work of colonization. These ignorant masses, so per- 
fectly contented to be slaves in America, are to change their 
nature with their sky, and in Africa to form “a chain of pros- 
perous negro communities.” If the slaves are now the most 
happy and contented laboring population in the world, what 
cruelty to give them freedom and send them to Africa! It is 
not easy to see why the Bishop wishes to abolish slavery. Not 
for the slaves’ sake; for he thinks them as happy now as they 
can be. Not on moral grounds, for he thinks that we are 
only doing what is right and Christian in holding slaves. If it 
is to help the masters out of an onerous and expensive system, 
as he professes, would it not be well to leave that point for 
them to decide themselves? They are not only satisfied that 
the system is beneficial, but are straining every nerve to ex- 
’ tend it. They defend it as advantageous, —that is intelli- 
gible. We oppose it as wrong,—that is also intelligible. 
But the Bishop steps in, and says to the North, “ You 
are mistaken; it is not wrong”;—and to the South, 
“ You are also mistaken; it is not advantageous.” “ It must 
be abolished,” he continues, “but not on moral or Christian 
grounds, but only on grounds of expediency. It is right; 
sanctioned by God and Christ and the Christian Church. 
It is philanthropic, and humane, promoting the best good of 
the slave. It came by the wisdom of God, and is a part of 
the Divine plan. And you, who hold the slaves, think it 
profitable. But on this last point I differ from you. I think 
that, on the whole, free labor is cheaper. Therefore slavery 
had better be abolished, and we can do it by the simple scheme 
of sending a million of slaves to Africa, at the expense of 
$ 60,000,000 a year for twenty-five years!” 

It is curious with what coolness these pious defenders 
of slavery throw on God the responsibility of establishing 
slavery, while they take to themselves the credit of termi- 
nating it. Divine Providence brought them here, — we leave 
with God the blame of the slave-trade. But we make our- 
selves the Providence which is to send them back again, and 
quietly assume to decide when, and how, and by whom this 
is to be accomplished. 
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Perhaps, in closing this article, it would be proper to ex- 
press the pain which we have experienced in being obliged 
to inflict this castigation on the views of an aged and emi- 
nent prelate in a sister church. But this would be untrue. 
We have taken great satisfaction in exposing the errors and 
fallacies contained in this gossipping and superficial volume. 
We are now ready for any other Bishop, pious South-side 
traveller, metaphysical President, or other dignitary, who may 
next enter the lists in defence of our national sin, or raise a 
cry of exultation over our national shame. We are sorry to 
read such books, but not sorry to criticise them. 





Art. IlI.— THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST’S CREATORSHIP. 


A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy, with particular Refer- 
ence to its Origin, its Course, and its Prominent Subjects among 
the Congregationalists of Massachusetts. With an Appendix. By 
GeorGE E. Exxis. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 8vo. 
pp- xxiv, 511. 


Dr. Enuis’s able and candid work, we rejoice to learn, 
has received the acknowledgment due to the conscientious 
and successful performance of a difficult task. Such a his- 
tory was much needed to clear up certain topics connected 
with the origin of the Unitarian movement in this country, 
with respect to which many of the present generation were 
either uninformed or misinformed. No one was better fitted 
for this work than Dr. Ellis, by the two essential qualifications 
of thorough acquaintance with the subject and candid appre- 
ciation of the several issues involved in it. Without in- 
dorsing all its opinions, we cordially welcome the volume, 
along with the other important contributions recently made 
to theological literature in New England. 

The following disquisition on a single point of Christology 
does not meditate any further comment on Dr. Ellis’s work, 
but naturally connects itself with it, as belonging also to 
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the “ Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy,” and is 
glad, under that right, to associate what it has to say of the 
doctrine of Christ’s Creatorship with the diligent and lively 
historian of a memorable transition period. 

There are some Christian beliefs that are primal, universal, 
ineflaceable. However confused they may be by theological 
fancies or popular misapprehensions, they remain unimpaired 
in the religious mind and heart. If anything contradictory 
to them seems to be admitted, it is only a phrase or a shadow, 
that takes no hold on the faith, and is soon forgotten. ‘They 
stand simple and postulatory. They may be thwarted by 
false philosophic speculations. ‘They may be blurred by 
erroneous constructions of a few passages in the Sacred Vol- 
ume. But the cloud passes off presently, and leaves the 
rocky truth as strong and as clear to sight as ever. A doc- 
trine of this kind is the Creation of the world by the Supreme 
Being, the Infinite Intelligence, the One Living and True 
God. “In the beginning, Gop created the heavens and the 
earth.” If there is any truth of the Bible, that leads before 
all the rest, repeated continually and implied everywhere, it 
is that. ‘There is no need of quoting particular proofs of 
it, when all is proof and example,— one unbroken concert 
with the prophet’s declaration in the divine name: “I am 
Jehovah, that made all things; that stretched forth the heavens 
alone ;, that spread abroad the earth by myself.” 

And yet this vertebral persuasion, which runs through the 
whole system of rational religion, giving it form and strength, 
has been displaced by more than one superstitious invention 
of the dreamy Oriental and the subtile Greek. It has been 
openly controverted, not by the sceptic and the atheist, not 
by Pyrrhon with his doubts, or Leucippus with his atoms, but 
by pious men who thought thus to exalt the Deity and ex- 
plain the universe. There were two ways in which this 
apostasy from sound thinking took place. There were two 
distinct sources from which it arose. There were two manifest 
tracks in which it flowed down upon the early Christianity, 
and mingled at different points with the forming opinions 
of the Church. The first ended in Gnosticism, with its sys- 
tematic fantasies; the other disclosed itself in Arianism, with 
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its various confusions and dualities. The two were extremely 
different, but they agreed in this, that the origin of the mate- 
rial world might be ascribed to a Being less than the Supreme 
One. Our subject compels us to say a few words of each of 
them in its order. 

The first is the most ancient in point of time, the most 
complicated in point of treatment, full of perplexities, riddles, 
and self-contradictions. Our readers may be assured that 
we do not think of such a thing as leading them into the 
foolish and bewildering abysses of chaotic speculation, in 
which each metaphysical visionary saw nothing but phantoms, 
and scarcely any two of them saw the same. It will not be 
necessary for our purpose to give more than a giance in that 
direction. We shall avoid being afflictive by the only means 
possible, — that of being short. Far away in the past and in 
the Eastern countries, there were thoughtful and fanciful 
men who took great offence at the world they lived in. It 
was not good enough for their ideal. ‘They found fault with 
supposed defects in its plan or its operations. They com- 
plained of its injuriousness. They did not discern in it what 
the Sovereign Architect and Mover of it did, when he “saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 
They were scandalized that it was made of such coarse mate- 
rials. Aiming at an extraordinary spirituality, they main- 
tained as a great piece of philosophy, that matter was the 
original root of all evil, of all sin and suffering. ‘They could 
not, therefore, admit that the material world was moulded 
into shape and rolled into action by a Being of perfect in- 
telligence and benignity. They must assign that work to 
some other agent, of an intermediate if not opposite nature, 
and of mixed attributes. Him they conceived of variously. 
Sometimes he was an Emanation of Light penetrating a part 
of the kingdom of substantial Darkness, and sometimes a 
Spirit of Darkness invading the dominions of Light. He 
was a good genius, doing the best he could under the cir- 
cumstances, or a bad one, not allowed to do the worst, or 
something between the two, who wrought according to his 
inconsistent character. Thus innumerable speculations grew 


up out of empty theories and ungrateful complaints, trying 
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to devise some substitute for that Divine truth: “ Thou, 
even Thou, art Lord alone; Thou hast made the heaven of 
heavens with all their hosts, the earth and all things that are 
therein, the seas and all that is therein; and Thou preservest 
them all.” | 

This form of error, if in its shapelessness it can be called 
a form, broke out into strange devices in the first ages of 
Christianity. It took scientific airs upon itself, invented 
genealogies and histories that were clutched out of the air, 
and paraded its nomenclature of abstractions, as several mod- 
ern philosophers do still, with as much confidence as if it 
meant something. There is a tradition, that Cerinthus, one 
of the leaders of the Gnostic sect, was contemporary with 
the Apostle John; and it even goes so far as to report that 
the Apostle once fled from a bath into which the arch-heretic 
had entered, lest its stone roof should fall in upon him. The 
tradition may pass for a fable. But it is certain, at least, that 
this sect appeared very early, claimed a position within the 
_ Christian lines, and made Christ one of its eons. This won 
was appointed by the Father to deliver the world from the 
confused, if not malignant, power of its Demiurgus, — its own 
Creator. We speak of this power as sometimes a confused 
and sometimes a malignant one, because it was essentially 
either one or the other, according to different points of de- 
parture in the view presented. There were two opposite 
schools of Gnosticism, agreeing only in one point, that the 
Supreme Lord did not make the world. The Alexandrine 
gnosis maintained that a divine emanation created it, by in- 
vading and partially subduing the realm of evil. The Syrian 
gnosis maintained, on the other hand, that an evil Genius, or 
the very Spirit of Evil, created it, by an imperfect conquest 
won from the celestial domain. The first of these was able 
to recognize Judaism as a true religion, and the Jewish 
Jehovah as a heavenly Zon. But the other detested the 
God of the Hebrews as an infernal Agent, whose dominion 
was to be destroyed by Christ, an Aon or Archon from 
on high. The whole ingenious folly held on for a while, 
and, under different names, especially that of Manicheism, tor- 
mented the first centuries of the faith. But it soon fell into 
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oblivion; for what principle of cohesion could hold such 
painted mists long together? — and we might have supposed 
that it had long since passed away for ever into the dismal 
history of ancient superstitions, if the mystic poet Bailey had 
not just clothed one of its phases with opaque verse, and 
commended it to public attention in his last hieroglyphical 
experiment upon the patience of the human mind. The 
theory which he has chosen to take under his protection is 
the latter and far the worse of the two,—the bitterly anti- 
Judaical one, of which Marcion, in the second century, was 
the most renowned champion. 

We have thus endeavored in the most rapid way to trace 
one of the courses of defection from that grand principle 
of both natural and revealed religion, the Creatorship of 
God. It was a defection involving the most disastrous con- 
sequences. It controverted that logic of the intellect and as- 
cription of the heart: “ Every house is builded by some man, 
but He that built all things is God.” It struck dumb upon 
the lips that morning hymn: 

‘* These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 


Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then! ”’ 


And when the day and its tasks were over, it allowed no 
acknowledgment from the weary spirit to the Spirit that 
never slumbers: “ The night also is thine!” As we have 
seen, however, it was but a transient delusion, and, though 
it took from Nature its crown, and from the Author of Na- 
ture that part of his glory, was yet so far from attributing 
the world’s origin to Christ, that he was represented as the 
declared enemy of its originator. 

We are now to describe a very different train of thought, 
one that did not proceed from any abstruse speculation, nor 
was set going or kept going by any active discontent with 
the organization of visible things, but, on the contrary, was 
altogether owing to an accident of language. It grew out 
of a phrase. And yet it produced an effect upon Christian 
theology which has lasted to the present day. Strange, that 
while those elaborate and. portentous dogmas already alluded 
to vanished like wreaths of vapor frora the notice of men, 
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a morsel of philology, a simple figure of speech, should have 
made its mark all the way along upon the systematic divinity, 
though not upon the practical belief, of Christendom. Let 
us unfold this. The Psalmist says, “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by 
the breath of his mouth.” And again, “Thou sendest forth 
thy spirit, and they are created.’”” Now this word came to be 
personified, and this breath or spirit came to be personified. 
And thus the idea of a diversity of persons entered into men’s 
conceptions of the Sovereign One; greatly confusing the sim- 
plicity of them, to say the least. The Worp was the Crea- 
tor, according to one expression; the Spirit was the Creator, 
according to the other. Perfectly true and innocent both, so 
long as they were received as they were intended, merely 
as poetical forms of representation. But they did not con- 
tinue to be thus simply apprehended. They were scanned 
curiously. They were interpreted,— we know not whether 
to say too literally or too mystically, for there was a blend- 
ing of both those extremes. They were taken out from the 
province to which they belonged, that of fancy and language, 
and elevated —if we ought not rather to say depressed — into 
the region of positive doctrine. The second of those terms, 

Spirit, took little dogmatic hold upon Christian thought. It 
completed, indeed, the idea of the Divine Triplicity; but, so 
far as our present inquiry is concerned, it remained in the 
sphere of poetry. The famous old Latin hymn, “ Veni, Crea- 
tor Spiritus,” fitly sets it forth; and the paraphrase, or rather 
imitation, of that hymn by Dryden, “ Come, Holy Ghost, 
Creator, come,” is not excluded from the worship of the 
strictest Unitarian churches. 

' The other figure had a different success, which was secured 
to it by several conspiring circumstances. Possibly a remark- 
able passage in the book of Proverbs* may have indirectly 
contributed something to the result. It is that where the 
Divine Word, or Wisdom, or Logos,—for they are con- 
vertible terms,—is personified in the boldest manner, as 
“set up from everlasting” by the side of the Lorp; “before 
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the mountains” or “ the fields” or “ the clouds” or “ the foun- 
tains of the deep.” And yet this supposed Being is expressly 
contradistinguished from God, and only looks on and rejoices 
as the creating work goes forward. So that here we have no 
approach, but rather an opposition, to the conception of any 
subordinate or fellow creator. We find nothing but a vivid 
picture of one of the Divine attributes portrayed as a sepa- 
rate existence. But the portrait was an impressive one. 
And the early believers, who caught at everything in the Old 
Testament as significant of their Master, might easily have 
imagined in this a proof of his pre-existence at least, and over- 
looked every further consideration. However this may be, 
the conception soon obtained that the Word was the Creator, 
and Christ was the Word. And it obtains still. The be- 
lief was only a technical one. It had no root in what we 
have learned from Neander to call “the Christian conscious- 
ness.” It had no living connection with faith or feeling. It 
entered into no public articles or confessions of the Church. 
The Apostles’ Creed begins: “I believe in one God, the 
Almighty Father, Maker of heaven and earth.’ And the 
Nicene or Athanasian Creed repeats the same fornrulary, 
only adding, as if for greater assurance, “and of all things 
visible and invisible.” Now, it is a very singular fact that 
such a strange doctrine should not appear in any open pro- 
fession of faith, if it were really believed in. And it is a 
more singular fact still, that no Catechism we have ever 
heard of makes the least recognition of it. In truth, however, 
the most singular thing of all would have been, if any one 
had dared to begin the teaching of the Christian child by 
telling. him that God the Father was not the Creator of 
his own world. We heard a minister preach, literally but 
yesterday, that Christ was the Creator of this universe of 
things. But we shall wait long for the catechist who, to 
the primary question, “ Can you tell me, child, who made 
- you?” shall teach it to reply, “Jesus Christ made me and 
all things.” Yet for all this it is undeniable that some of 
the earliest Christian writers do really speak of the world 
as fashioned by the Word of the Almighty, and as if that 
Word was a Person, and that Person was somehow Christ. 
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We concede this, as we are perfectly ready to concede any- 
thing else that can be so well made out. We have no wish 
to muffle any fact from any quarter. Let them all stand 
fairly forth; and let us abide by any inference that can be 
justly drawn from them. 

After saying so much of the course of opinion in ancient 
times on the point now under survey, it is time for us to ask, 
a little more particularly, what is the state of opinion upon it 
now. Perhaps it would be a true answer, that there can 
hardly be said to be any opinion on the subject. It is will- 
ingly left, by some among the mysteries of faith, and by others 
among the fictions of speculative divinity. Few are interested 
in it. We seldom hear about it. The doctrine that transfers 
to Christ the creating energy of the universe, may be as- 
sented to here and there, but is operative nowhere. It does 
not enter into Sunday schools. It does not take part in the 
higher lectures of religious instruction, as it would, and ought, 
if it had really penetrated the thought of Christian believers. 
A declamatory preacher will occasionally avail himself of its 
strange appeal. A theological poet may exert his fancy 
thereon. Rhetorical writers in prose may, once in a great 
while, heighten their colors with it. But it soon glances off 
into empty space; and they who are not offended with it, 
and even they who admire it, alike retain their monotheistic 
confidence, which rejects all serious interference with that as- 
cription in the Apocalypse: “O Lord, thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 

Our readers may not be displeased if we illustrate what has 
just been affirmed, by an instance or two in each of the styles 
just mentioned. To begin with that of the preacher. The 
writer of this article, when a youth, heard a clergyman, who 
was then at the height of his oratorical fame, exclaim thus 
in one of his sermons: “ Ask the bloody dust of Gethsem- 
ane! Ask the astonished sun, who hid his face, and dared 
not see his Maker die!” 'Those astounding words ring in his . 
ears as if he had just heard them, though many years have 
intervened ; and he is glad to report that he has heard nothing 
since in the same inflated strain. 

The author of the “ Night Thoughts” has essayed several 
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fights of this kind, as we should have expected. How much 
he was in earnest we cannot certainly know, considering the 
pompous and insincere* character of his poem. Here is a 
pair of examples :— 


‘¢ This heaven-assumed, majestic robe of earth 
He deigned to wear, who hung the vast expanse 
With azure bright, and clothed the sun in gold.” 


‘* The skies he formed, and now he bleeds for me.’’ 


These lines carry us back to another of the hymns of the 
Latin Church, almost as renowned as the “ Veni, Creator,” 
and ascribed to the same author, Pope Gregory I., which 
begins, “ Rex Christe, factor omnium.” ‘T'wo of the lines, 


*¢ Qui es Creator siderum, 
Tegmen subisti carneum,”’ 


remind us strongly of what we have just quoted from Dr. 
Young’s once popular performance. 

The last instance shall be taken from Mr. Ruskin’s last 
work, “ Of Mountain Beauty”; being Part V. of his “ Mod- 
ern Painters.’ ‘ We should try,” he says, “to follow the 
finger of God, as it engraved upon the stone tables of the 
earth the letters and the law of its everlasting form; as, 
chain by chain, the mountain walls were lengthened forth, 
and their foundations fastened for ever; and the compass 
was set upon the face of the depth, and the fields and the 
highest part of the dust of the world were made; and the 
right hand of Christ first strewed the snow on Lebanon, 
and smoothed the slopes of Calvary.” This is certainly very 
extraordinary, as everything else is from the pen of this glow- 
ing and consummate rhetorician. We cannot fail to per- 
ceive that he has prepared his skilful climax from that very 
description of Wisdom, in the book of Proverbs, which we 
have shown not to ascribe to that personated attribute of 
God the handiwork of nature. Again, in the closing para- 
graph of his book, he speaks of “ the solitudes of the moun- 
tains, among which their Creator entered on his travail for 
the salvation of our race.” A sober theology is amazed at 





* See Raikes’s “ France since 1830,” Vol. II. p. 312. 
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such assertions. But the exuberance, the splendor, the per- 
fect culture, the spiritual elevation and force of this great 
word-painter, have a charm even where they most fail to con- 
vince us. They seem almost able to dispense with sound 
judgment and consistency. The most sagacious of enthu- 
siasts and the most magnificent of dogmatists, his very ex- 
travagances have more attraction, and we will fearlessly add 
more value, than the heavy prose of all the critics who have 
laboriously censured him. 

It would seem, then, that the idea of Christ’s Creatorship 
partakes more of a poetical than of a didactic character; that 
it lives in phrase rather than substance; that it has always 
been a remote fancy rather than an earnest belief. And yet 
such life as it has it is somewhat tenacious of; and many 
who would not care to defend it would be unwilling to have 
it assailed. It must have some other ground, then, we may 
suppose, to rest upon, than thgt which has been described. 
And it has. If there had been nothing in its favor but a few 
misapplied terms of the Old Testament, and a few passages 
from old ecclesiastical writers, and the fictions of an old 
fantastic philosophy, it would not be heard of in our times. 
But it was aided in other ways. ‘The distinctions that were 
made in the unity of the Divine Nature opened an avenue 
to it. The Arian hypothesis especially invited to it, by 
making Christ a subordinate Divinity. But still further, and 
with more active effect, there are portions of the New Testa- 
ment, which have been so construed as directly to teach it. 

In what remains of this essay, we propose to pass in re- 
view the few texts in the Christian Scriptures which are 
quoted in proof of the doctrine now in question. 

The first is that remarkable one which introduces the 
Gospel of John.* It strikes in at once with that very ter- 
minology of which we have said so much: “ In the begin- 





* The most satisfactory account we have ever seen of the Logos of the fourth 
Gospel is that given by Eichhorn, in his Introduction to the New Testament, a work 
that has never been published in English. His Introduction to the Old Testament 
experienced the same neglect in our mother-land, and remains untranslated. Her- 
bert Marsh called it untranslatable; which was a strange assertion for the trans- 
lator of Michaelis to make. But the Bishop of Peterborough had won his laurels, 
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ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and God 
was the Word.” “All things were made by him; and without 
him was not anything made that was made.” What can 
seem plainer, at first, than that the Evangelist here solemnly 
affirms the doctrine of a creating Word distinct from the 
Almighty? Are we not thrown back at once into those 
depths of theosophic speculation, from which we have just 
emerged? No, we cannot so understand it. The appear- 
ance of it is a appearance only. The tradition of the primi- 
tive Church invariably represents the Apostle John as specially 
hostile to the Gnostical theories; and this same proem to 
his Gospel does but afford an instance of it. We have here 
a refutation, and not a repetition, of them. The Divine Word, 
he says, is nothing apart from God himself. It is his infinite 
wisdom exhibited in action, by which at first the world was 
formed, and all heavenly instruction is communicated to men. 
We suppose that we should.be in perfect harmony with his 
meaning, if we should paraphrase and expand it thus: The 
Word was made order and plan in the visible creation, and 
so manifests the invisible Power and Godhead; it was 
made reason and conscience in the human soul, thus reveal- 
ing, though unseen, the moral Sovereign and Judge; and 
at length it was made flesh, or man, “and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth.” If there be more than this, — and 
we hardly dare to pronounce absolutely that there is not, 
under language so different in color and aspect from the ex- 
pressions of modern thought, — we can only confess that it 
transcends our discernment. 

The second portion of the New Testament to be taken up 
in this connection is the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and especially the second verse: “ God hath spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds.” Different versions of this 





and was not eager to provoke further theological suspicion. An Oxford scholar, 
Professor Lamb, offered to assume the task, but was entirely disheartened by the 
reception which his proposal met with from the dignitaries of the Church. Dr. 
Geddes wrote to Eichhorn, that he was treated by Bishop Horsley as no gentleman 
was ever treated by another since the foundation of the world ; — “ dedit responsum, 
quale non est datum ab origine mundi, a viro honesto honesto alteri.” : 
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passage, giving it altogether another signification, have often 
been proposed by scholars of the highest name. One, with 
the admirable Grotius, instead of “by whom,” would read 
“with reference to whom.” Others would render “the 
worlds” into “ages,” or “dispensations.” Such construc- 
tions, however, we cannot but feel to be forced.* They have 
the air of being denied for the sake of avoiding a conclusion 
which there was an unwillingness to admit. For ourselves, 
we must frankly declare, that we neither see any good way of 
escaping from the inference which would be so serious a per- 
plexity to many, nor have we any such strong wish as some 
have to repel that inference. ‘These records, like all others, 
when dealt with critically, should be searched with the pvr- 
pose of finding out what they really contain, and not of mak- 
ing out what we would have them contain. Our common 
translation presents the words of the original in their most 
obvious and proper sense. We accept it;—-and what then ? 
Why, truly, when we consider the probable state of Judezo- 
Alexandrine opinion seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, in 
the light of the reflections already exhibited, — and when we 
moreover pay attention to the peculiar character and object 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, — we need not be surprised or 
disconcerted to hear the author of it speaking just as he does. 
Who he was is uncertain. When he wrote is unknown. The 
only outward testimony we have on the subject is, that his 
work came very slowly to its place in the sacred volume. It 
seems to have remained long unknown, and after it became 
known, was long unadopted. If other things, however, are 
doubtful, there can be no doubt at all as to the single purpose 
and full feeling with which it was written. It aimed to extol 
the superiority, in every respect, of the Christian above the 
Mosaic economy. To this end it heaps together all the anal- 
ogies and contrasts which an ingenious fancy could suggest. 





* With deference to our learned contributor, and in spite of the authority of 
Schleusner, we must think that the word ai@vas in the passage referred to, as well 
as in ch. xi. 3 of the same Epistle, should be rendered “ ages,” and not regarded as sy- 
nonymous with kécpos, or as denoting the universe physically considered, — the uni- 
verse as existing in space. Nevertheless, it is used in a sense which includes all 
that the ages contain, i.e. all worlds, and is therefore fitly adduced as one of the 
passages which declare the creative agency of Christ.— Eps. 
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Hebrew story and psalm are made to teem with homage to 
the new Covenant. Levi and Melchisedec are pressed into 
the service. The sacrifices of the law become one long type 
of the divine propitiator. Among these comparisons, that 
between Christ and the Jewish legislator, as persons, could 
not but occupy a foremost place. One was a servant, while 
the other was the Holy Son. The statutes from Mount Sinai 
were given through the instrumentality of angels only ; but 
the Gospel was given through One who was “much better 
than the angels.” This the writer establishes by several irrel- 
evant quotations, and among the rest with a strong wrench 
of a passage in the Psalter, by the help of which it reads, 
“ Let all the angels of God worship him.” Surely we have 
no authority here beyond that of the most enthusiastic poetry, 
which accumulates titles of distinction upon those whom it 
religiously reveres ; and we are prepared for the fervid ascrip- 
tion, “by whom also he made the worlds” ; though we may 
still have but a shadowy conception how much the author in- 
tended by it. 

There is but one other passage, involved in the present 
topic, which has been often cited or much relied on. It has 
the fewest difficulties, perhaps, of the three. But it may re- 
quire a longer notice than either of the others, on account of 
its critical importance, and because the just interpretation of 
it may serve to correct many popular impressions. It is con- 
tained in the introductory chapter of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, where Paul writes: “ Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature: for by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions or prin- 
cipalities or powers; all things were created by him and for 
him: and he is before all things, and by him all things con- 
sist ; and he is the head of the body, the Church ; who is the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead ; that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence.” This is certainly the language 
of a highly excited imagination, such as often kindled upon 
the lips of the great Apostle. His Christ was the ideal Christ. 
He knew no other. He had never seen him in mortal flesh, and 
cared not to converse with those who had. He regarded his 
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Lord purely as a divine being, whom he could not sufficiently 
exalt. Nevertheless, he does not here say what he has been 
popularly supposed to say. Nothing of physical nature. His 
thought rises above that into a spiritual realm. The creation 
of which he speaks is not that of brute matter and conflicting 
elements and animal life, but a creation beyond all reach of 
the senses and all conception of the mind of man. His in- 
tention is to utter a lyric melody in homage to Jesus Christ, 
as the author and finisher of a new faith upon earth, as the 
creator of a moral dispensation, a fresh world of truth and 
activity and hope. His ascended Master, he means to say, 
had thrown a light ineffable upon the people that walked in 
darkness, as God had shot forth in the beginning his material 
rays into the bosom of the formless and void. He had set up 
a spiritual power over the nations which he was appointed to 
rule. He had set in motion a spiritual order of progress, that 
was to be like the system of the all-bountiful Providence; to 
travel on with the sun, and overmatch every hostile force, and 
outlive the dominions and principalities of this world. He 
was a Maker and a Lord in this supernal sphere; presiding 
over the new heavens and earth, which he was sent to call 
into being, through faith and virtue, for the souls and the so- 
cieties of the human race. This is the construction that we 
feel compelled to put upon his words. It is not a forced con- 
struction, invented to remove out of the way an unwelcome 
assertion; but, on the contrary, the most natural one that the 
language will bear. We shall be led to discern this more 
clearly if we consider how common it is in the Scriptures to 
present a moral renovation or a new religious era under the 
image of a new-born creation. Nor is it only in the Scrip- 
tures that this is common, but in all writings that deal with 
holy themes, and are in any high degree of an imaginative 
character. “ Behold,” cries the prophet Isaiah, foretelling in 
the name of the Lord the coming prosperity and purity of his 
people, “I create new heavens and a new earth; and the for- 
mer shall not be remembered nor come into mind ; for, behold, 
I create Jerusalem a gladness and her people a joy.” And 
again: “] have put my words in thy mouth, that I may plant 
the heavens and lay the foundation of the earth, and say unto 
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Zion, Thou art my people.” Paul himself was speaking of 
Christian believers in general, when he wrote, in another 
place: “For we are his workmanship, having been created 
through Christ Jesus to good works.” Again: “If any man 
be in Christ, there is a new creation.” Another passage is 
especially worth repeating, because it has the advantage of 
bearing a close reserhblance to the one under survey, and in 
fact conducts us directly to the true interpretation of it. The 
Apostle is zealously pressing the revelation of the Gospel as 
illustrating the goodness of Him, “who,” he says, “ created 
all things by Jesus Christ; to the intent that now to the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places might be made 
known by the Church the manifold wisdom of God.” This 
“creation of all things” can evidently denote no other things 
than those which were accomplished through the mission of 
the Redeemer, the institution of his Church, and the spread of 
his religion. And how can we suppose anything else to be 
referred to here? 

We hope, however, to carry with us the interest of our 
readers, if we resolve into its several parts the passage on 
which we have undertaken to comment, and add a few sylla- 
bles upon each. It sets out by calling the founder of our 
faith “the image of God, and the first-born of every creature.” 
That is, he represented that Invisible One, and made known 
his will to us. In the first Adam this image was imperfect 
and earthly; in the second, it was divinely complete. It must 
be obvious to every one, that the image of anything must be 
essentially different from the thing itself. Ina sheet of water 
we may see reflected the eye of the world; but the reflection 
is not the sun. “ First-born,” like “only begotten,” stands in 
the Hellenistic dialect of the New Testament for “ most ex- 
cellent,” or “best beloved”; and chiefly was Christ eminent 
in that new creation which Paul goes on to describe. “ For 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers,” &c. The very turn of 
expression shows that spiritual, and not physical, objects are 
here set in array. And they are exhibited with a profusion 
of shining terms, piled up apparently rather for splendor than 
17* 
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with any design to discriminate nicely between them. 
“ Things in heaven and earth” cannot be the heaven and 
earth themselves; not the fluid sky that rolls over our heads 
in shadows and light, and not the steadfast ground that nour- 
ishes the living and covers the dead; not the stars in their 
eternal heights, not the flowers in their painted pulpits; but 
whatever has an infinite elevation and an imperishable worth, 
beyond these circles of sight and sound, which will soon fade 
from us with all their sweep, and die for us in all their echoes. 
And what should this be but a great moral purpose and work, 
moral energy and rule, the light of redemption, the triumph — 
of a holy joy, truth that is immortal, and hope that is immor- 
tal for perishing man? “ Heaven and earth” means every- 
where, aloft and below, a universality of mighty and gracious 
influences to be wrought out by the preached “word of the 
kingdom.” “ All things” can be only those special things 
which belong to that “word.” But what are we to under- 
stand precisely by “thrones, dominions, principalities, pow- 
ers”? Nothing precisely. The Scripture is misapprehended 
and demeaned by such verbal inquisitiveness, such minute 
anatomy of parts that are alive only when they move to- 
gether. One tells us that those terms designate different or- 
ders of teachers and kinds of authority in the primitive 
Church; another will have it that they refer to those forms of 
civil power which were to be moulded anew in Christian 
states. We shall do well to be neither solicitous to decide 
between these two opinions, nor ready to assent to either of 
them. The words mean whatever on the earth is lofty or 
strong. At least we may be content with that large interpre- 
tation. Paul then goes on to say: “and he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” This conveys little 
more, if any more, than what had just been set forth, We 
have substantially the same truth in a different speech. 
Christ is before all in dignity and glory; in the head place 
that he holds in this new empire of the heavenly grace; and 
everything relating to the good estate of this divine dispensa- 
tion finds its uniting point in him, its reconciling harmony in 
him, its binding force in him. He teaches, he governs, he 
sustains all. , 
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Nothing remains now but the last clause, which sums up 
in a plainer way what had been rhetorically painted before, 
and shows distinctly to what all that bold embellishment had 
tended. “ And he is the head of the body, the Church; who 
is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence.” The Church, and 
the Church alone, is the subject of the Apostle’s thought; the 
Church above and below, secret and manifest, inward in its 
spirit and outward in its ordinances, with the majesty of its 
laws and the permanency of its promises, with the beauty of 
its order, the sanctity of its precepts, the divinity of its sway; 
the Church, and not the scenery of land, ocean, and air, the 
hard rock and dissolving cloud, the rooted plants and the rov- 
ing creatures. They must remain constantly under the same 
care that ordained them. ‘That care can be but one, the Fa- 
ther’s, exercised continually, and ever creative. The same 
Power that made all things in the beginning, goes on with 
his work. Now, does any one think that Christ created the 
men and women to whom he ministered, for whom he 
prayed and wept, and among whom he asked to be remem- 
bered? And yet did he not, if he literally created anything ? 
for all are of one. The lordship that Christ exerts, and the 
effects which his faith produces, have nothing to do with any 
objects of space, whether lower or higher than the orbit of 
the moon. Finally, he “is the first-born from the dead”; 
“first-born” in a more literal sense than the word was used 
in just before. He was “the first fruits of them that sleep.” 
This was his crowning distinction, that he rose the first from 
the grave, to show an example and a pledge of the undying 
life; and thus he was in all things chief. 

Such is briefly our exposition of this famous passage. It 
is in no respect or degree a far-fetched one. Each separate 
word agrees with it. The general manner of Paul’s writing 
agrees with it. The special purpose he had here in view 
agrees with it. The imagery of the Bible in many parallel 
places agrees with it. We should think it indisputable, were 
it not disputed. And now, the reader who has had the pa- 
tience to follow the course of this disquisition will be forgiv- 
ing, if it breaks off with little more than an earnest repetition 
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of what it has said once and again already. The power of 
the ascended Head of the Christian Church is purely and 
altogether a spiritual power. If while on earth he exercised 
command over the elements of material nature, and the 
waves and the trees as well as the powers of evil were sub- 
ject to him, it was only because he had received for those 
special acts a commission from on high. What has he to do 
with the earth, when it buds in the spring of the year, except 
to make it display to us, through the influence of his instruc- 
tions, more of the Father’s goodness? "What has he to do 
with the musical breath of the summer, except to make it 
more vocal for us with the Father’s praise? What has he to 
do with the white sleep of the winter, except to remind us in 
the deadest time that the shroud of man shall be cast off from 
him in the day of God’s brightness, and the streams of a 
higher life shall be set free, and a better song than of the 
birds shall be heard in the gate of heaven? ‘The works that 
he creates are works of righteousness. The fruits that he 
ripens are love, joy, and peace. He came to make the soli- 
tudes of the heart glad, and the thorny places of human life 
whiten into fields of harvest. 
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Recent events have drawn the attention of Western na- 
tions to the Celestial- Empire. Her first war with Great 
Britain, an event of yesterday and still fresh in the minds 
of men, was succeeded by a stupendous rebellion against 
the present “Tae Tsing” or Manchu Tartar dynasty, and 
while its ultimate success or failure seemed to depend solely 
on the ability of the combatants which should inflict the 
most frightful carnage, a Christian power has broken in upon 
the savage strife with the deadlier terrors of civilized warfare. 
To an attentive observer of Chinese affairs the present war 
with England is a matter of no surprise, least of all to the 
English themselves; it has been long looked for, long pre- 
pared for; it has been a settled point in the British policy 
regarding their relations with China, and when so many 
pretexts existed on which hostilities between the two pow- 
ers might have been commenced, the delay of the strife has 
been the real cause of wonder to Europeans in China. But 
for the useless war with Russia into which the English gov- 
ernment was so unwillingly dragged, at this very moment 
we should probably have to record the defeat of Chinese 
armies which had “succumbed to British valor,’ and the 
fate of rich provinces taken under British “ protection.” Ever 
since the war of 1841-2, when of the mighty Chinese em- 
pire only the wretched little island of Hong Kong became a 
British possession, and its captors found they had made the 
mistake of contenting themselves with a barren, sickly spot 
eight miles long by two or three broad, instead of the large 
and beautiful island of Chusan at the mouth of the Yangitse 
Kiang, and commanding the entire trade of that great river, 
the main artery of China, — since then there has been a grow- 
ing desire on the part of the English for another opportunity 
of conquest, when sure work would be made, and dominion 
established, not only among islands, but in the richest portion 
of the mainland itself. This idea has never been lost sight 
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of, and has moreover been continually made present by the 
ceaseless turbulence of the inhabitants of Canton. ‘To these 
people must be given the credit of having struck the spark 
by which the mine has been fired, although the same occur- 
rence might have happened in any other of the five ports 
now opened to foreign trade. This conflict, of which no man 
can now foresee the end, has been undoubtedly hastened by 
the wilful obstinacy of the Chinese government in refusing 
to quell the turbulent populace of Canton in their ceaseless 
insults towards all foreigners. That it has not the power 
to do so, as has been alleged, is sheer pretence, bearing its 
absurdity on its face. A despotism vigilant enough to arrest 
and execute every suspected member of a secret society 
pledged against the reigning dynasty, and strong enough to 
strike off the heads of seventy thousand rebels in obedience 
to the merciless severity of Viceroy Yeh, has surely sufficient 
might to crush the numerous but undisciplined mob of Can- 
ton. So far from doing this, outrage has succeeded out- 
rage, and so little redress has been had at the hands of 
the Chinese authorities, that the people have felt embold- 
ened to proceed to any length of riot or murder. The 
people of Canton have been aided and abetted in every dis- 
order by the government officials, and this has been the case 
not only of late years, but for full two centuries, or ever 
since the dominion of the Manchu Tartars, the most illiberal, 
narrow-minded, cruel despots in any of the semi-civilized em- 
pires of Asia. 

The late Emperor Taou Kwang was made fully aware 
before his death of the vast might of England, and of the 
necessity of some show of compliance with the treaty stipu- 
lation by which foreigners were to have free entrance into 
the city of Canton; and had he lived, the evils which have 
now ensued might have been avoided for a time by some 
compromise. But since his death, which took place in 1850, 
scarce any pretence of opening the city has been made by the 
imperial government, or any excuse for delaying to do so 
except the ridiculous one already adverted to. The present 
Emperor, Hien Fung, a young man, is a weak and besotted 
monarch, —a perfect example of Chinese pride, bigotry, and 
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blind tyranny, —a prince whose capabilities, learning, studies, 
and knowledge of affairs, are all of the age of Confucius, who 
ignores the progress of other peoples for two thousand years 
while his own has stood still, to whom railroads are myths, 
and steamers only “devil-ships,” telegraphs impossibilities, 
and the mighty nations of England and the United States 
miserable “outside barbarians,” transcendently honored by be- 
ing permitted to “bring tribute” to the foot of the Dragon’s 
throne. He began his reign by degrading, exiling, and ex- 
ecuting his father’s wise and faithful ministers, whose coun- 
sels ought to have been his guide, and now—surrounded 
only by the basest sycophants, by greedy plunderers, syste- 
matically deceived, flattered, lied to, informed by mendacious 
bulletins of what has not happened, and promulgating in 
turn flaming edicts ordering the barbarians to be further “ ex- 
terminated” and “driven into the sea” —he is perhaps as 
much an object of pity as of vengeance. 

We have no doubt that at this very instant, when, accord- 
ing to the latest advices, large bodies of the English troops 
have been withdrawn from China to suppress the formidable 
insurrection among the native regiments of India, which has 
so singularly grown out of “ greased cartridges,” the Emperor 
Hien Fung imagines that they have been dispersed by the 
terror of his arms. But he will be wofully undeceived; Eng- 
lish troops even in India are but a few days’ sail from Can- 
ton; already vast fleets of men-of-war and gunboat flotillas 
are crossing the seas, all with prows turned to the devoted 
empire; transports and store-ships are filled with trained sol- 
diers, cannon, mortars, shells, and every appliance of modern 
skill that can carry havoc into the ranks of an enemy. The 
fierce heat of summer has suspended operations in the field, 
but the black clouds of war are gathering in the horizon, and 
when the autumnal crops are ready to be garnered, and the 
sickle parts the golden grain, they will suddenly burst in 
thunder on the plains of China. 

The current of debate in the two houses of Parliament, in 
the discussion of that “ Lorcha question” which resulted in 
the defeat of the ministry, the dissolution of Parliament, and 
the triumphant support of the government by the constitu- 
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encies to which it had appealed, did not reveal, on either 
side, any scheme of ultimate policy in China. The matter 
was discussed as if the whole question lay in the rights or 
wrongs of one insignificant transaction. Yet it is evident 
that English trade and intercourse cannot stand as they are 
in China, and we do not doubt the correctness of the general 
impression, that England will play the game of India over 
again in the Chinese dominions. One may judge of the hap- 
py state in reserve for the Chinese, when any of their prov- 
inces are subdued and taken under British “ protection,’ from 
the words of an English writer commenting on the course of 
the Court of Directors for India. It is a country, he says, 
“the greater portion of which has been in our possession for 
three quarters of a century; whose commerce has remained 
stationary during the last eight or nine years; whose inhabit- 
ants pay in taxes half as much as is collected in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and yet annually consume no more than one 
shilling’s worth of British goods per head, or one fourteenth 
part of the value taken by the inhabitants of Chili and La 
Plata; whose entire roads receive no greater outlay than is 
spent upon one of our large towns; upon whose education 
the annual sum of three farthings per family is disbursed ; 
where railroads, under the fostering care of the Court of Di- 
rectors, have progressed at the rate of fifteen miles in fifteen 
years; and within whose colleges, maintained by a Christian 
government, the Holy Scriptures are a contraband thing, 
the name of the Saviour a forbidden sound, heard but in 
stealthy whispers.” 

In regard to the conduct of the English in commencing 
hostilities, we offer no justification. Never did a war begin 
with less apparent cause for proceeding to such extremities. 
It appears that a boat of the kind called “lorchas,” trading 
between Hong Kong, Macao, and Canton, had on board among 
its crew several Chinamen, who had been engaged in illegal 
transactions for which they had incurred the penalty of the 
law. While this vessel lay at anchor, opposite to the foreign 
factories, and without British colors flying, as it is frequently 
said that she had, she was boarded by Chinese officers, who 
seized the suspected culprits and carried them off. This was 
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no doubt a bold act, for which good reasons would be de- 
manded under any form of government. Of course it was 
looked upon as a high-handed outrage by the British Consul. 
He complained of it to his superiors at Hong Kong, who de- 
manded instant atonement, and the delivery of the prisoners. 
In accordance with this demand they were given up to the 
British authorities at Canton, but because they were not re- 
placed on board the lorcha by the Chinese officials, no resti- 
tution was considered to have been made; and, a number 
of notes having passed between Viceroy Yeh, Mr. Consul 
Parkes, and Admiral Seymour, firm but courteous on the 
part of Yeh, arrogant and bullying on the side of the English 
authorities, and leading to no settlement whatever, the Brit- 
ish forces proceeded to attack and destroy the Bogue Forts, 
to spike their cannon, and then unmercifully to bombard the 
city of Canton. Retaliation ensued at the hands of the Chi- 
nese, who burned the foreign factories, and entered upon 
the strife with the savage fury of a pagan people. 

So much for the origin of this war, which we now regard 
as one of conquest, and not as undertaken for the mere pur- 
pose of extending trade, like the first. The plan already 
marked out and announced as the intention of England calls 
for the opening of four ports, in addition to the five with 
which trade is already permitted (making nine in all); the 
establishment of military posts in each city where a consul 
has his abode, and direct intercourse with the imperial gov- 
ernment by means of a resident embassy at Peking. Who 
can fail to see in this the entering wedge which is to open 
eventually the entire empire? And what is easier, after the 
protraction of the strife for five or six years, than to increase 
the rate of extortion, and to claim actual cession of some of 
the finest tea and silk provinces as a reward for all the enor- 
mous expenditure incurred in consequence of Chinese “ obsti- 
nacy”? Does any one who is familiar with the history of 
English usurpation in India suppose that a milder rule is to 
be extended to the people of China? When Tippoo Saib 
was brought to sue for peace, and asked the conditions, the 
stern answer was, “ One half your dominions, and the whole 
expenses of the war.” Now let us advert for a moment to the 
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reigning dynasty of China, and inquire what sympathy it 
demands from the Christian world. We separate the Chinese 
people from their rulers, and while the former have our com- 
miseration, we are free to confess that the interests of human- 
ity and civilization imperiously demand the extinction of the 
Manchu Tartar sway in the Celestial Empire. 

It is very frequently said, and a great many people believe, 
that the reign of the Manchu Tartars ever since they over- 
threw the Ming dynasty, two hundred years ago, has been 
one of profound peace, and that their subjects have enjoyed 
existence as no other Asiatics have been permitted todo. So 
far as European nations were concerned, peace did prevail, 
but the Chinese empire is vastly larger now than at any 
former period of its history, and its accessions of territory 
have all been gained in the successive wars of the Manchu 
sovereigns against neighboring states. ‘Their policy has been 
peaceful toward distant nations, solely because they have ever 
sought to render their empire a sealed land. They have 
offered to none the right hand of fellowship, but have dis- 
couraged, as far as in them lay, the limited trade which ex- 
isted before the first English invasion. With all tribes of 
Tartars they have waged ceaseless wars at the faintest sign 
of rebellion or independence. They have repeatedly drenched 
the soil with blood in quelling insurrections. They have 
fettered the spirit of the people, naturally enterprising, and 
naturally hospitable to strangers, as Mr. Fortune tells us in his 
interesting volumes. They imposed the wearing of the tail 
as a badge of degrading servitude on a race of millions, with 
the exception of some fierce mountaineers whom they have 
never been able to conquer, and who still wear their long 
locks, according to the ancient mode of China. They have 
shut up their ports, some of which were open under the Ming 
dynasty to Europeans. They have murdered peaceful travel- 
lers, who under former sovereignties were allowed free access, 
as Marco Polo had, to all parts of the empire. They have de- 
creed extermination to missionaries. ‘They have insulted the 
stateliest embassies, inspired the mob of Canton and Fow 
Chow Foo with an insane hatred of foreigners, and towards 
the Chinese they have left nothing undone to weaken the 
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intellect and corrupt the heart. They have not advanced one 
jot the civilization of the empire, nor in the course of two 
centuries reformed a single abuse. The practice of cramping 
the feet is an exclusively Chinese custom, it has never ob- 
tained among the Tartars, and the late Emperor Taou Kwang 
was so indignant at the audacity of some Tartar princes who 
endeavored to introduce the custom into their families, that 
he issued a special edict on the subject, and, to give peculiar 
weight to his manifesto, declared that no female thus crippled 
would be eligible to the honors of an imperial concubine. 
Yet a power which will not permit this maiming within the 
royal household, and which in its beneficent wisdom has 
thought proper to impose the tail on a conquered people as a 
stigma of disgrace, has never deemed it worth while to put an 
end to the sufferings of millions of female children, by one 
sweep of the vermilion pencil. All its efforts have been to 
keep its subjects in profound ignorance of the world around 
them ; and instead of enlightened religious progress, to fetter 
them with the superstitions and senseless rites of Paganism ; 
instead of enterprise, to cramp their ambition and hopes of 
excellence by ridicule of everything foreign as “ barbarian” ; 
instead of a strong and just government, to remit for money 
the penalty of crime, and to open every branch of the admin- 
istration to iniquitous bribery. It has made an offence against 
etiquette more penal than peculation, and the grave counsel 
of a wise statesman a crime worthy of death. Asan instance 
of the former, we extract a passage from the Chinese Reposi- 
tory, which will show how a trivial mistake may incur the 
vengeance of the “Son of Heaven.” “ The Gazette of Sep- 
tember 10th notices the degradation of Peihchang, a Tartar 
officer, who was recently in command on the northwest 
frontier. On the birthday of a member of the imperial 
household, Peihchang, like a true and loyal subject, sent to 
court his congratulatory card; but mark the offence; instead 
of forwarding it by the common post-carrier, he despatched it 
by an express travelling at the rate of 400 le, or about 120 
miles per day. For this violation of the rules of propriety, — 
this grievous outrage on the laws of moderation, Peihchang 
has been degraded and recalled from his station.” 


+. 
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The population of China is now at least 350,000,000, prob- 
ably 400,000,000, and is increasing with frightful rapidity. 
It is impossible, in the nature of things, that a people so 
intelligent, industrious, and well disposed toward foreigners 
as were the Chinese, until corrupted to the last degree by the 
Manchus, should fail to feel the pressure of outside influences, 
advancing upon them with rapid strides, on the one hand 
through English domination in India, and Burmah, whose 
territories adjoin the confines of the Celestial Empire, and 
on the other hand by means of Russia, England’s great rival 
for power in the East. No antiquated, effete form of govern- 
ment can maintain itself against the mighty forces of these 
two vigorous nations, and by one or the other the Manchu 
Tartar dynasty is destined to be overthrown. 

Problematical as it may now appear, we do not deem an 
alliance between England and Russia, for the purpose of reg- 
ulating Eastern affairs, altogether impossible. It is quite as 
likely to come about as the hollow one with France is to 
endure. Already the possessions of Russia extend over the 
entire northern boundary of China, and between the two 
countries an immense inland trade in teas, furs, and other 
articles, is carried on by caravans. It demands no great 
foresight to perceive that, in England’s designs upon China, 
friendship with Russia along the vast extent of frontier on 
which she can stretch her armies will serve better than hos- 
tility. There would be then no concentration of forces to 
overcome, no Sebastopol whose fate should determine a 
question of aggrandizement. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the Chinese are un- 
willing to learn anything from foreigners when they are 
really aware of the superiority of European skill. But it is 
impossible for any nation to progress, when, in addition to 
intense reverence for antiquity inculcated from generation to 
generation, a crushing tyranny forbids intercourse with other 
peoples, and never alludes to them but in terms of derision. 
One instance will serve to illustrate the fact that the Chinese 
are capable of progress, and very rapid progress too. The 
English vessels engaged in the present contest find much 
greater difficulty in chasing and capturing the enemy’s men- 
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of-war, than during the last invasion, because their build has 
been completely altered from the old model. Instead of the 
broad, clumsy bows and sterns of the old-fashioned junks, ris- 
ing high out of the water, and giving the vessel’s broadside 
the shape of a quarter-moon, the present construction of war- 
ships in China will compare favorably with British and Amer- 
ican models. The gun-decks are level as those of our frig- 
ates, in some cases with two tiers of cannon; the bow and 
stern are clean and sharp, the lines of the vessels beautiful, 
and their speed excelled by few of the fastest clippers. This 
is not the result of mere servile imitation. Their ships 
are still built with eyes upon the bow, without which, the 
Chinese say, no ship can see her way. * And with excellent 
judgment they still keep to their large and powerful sails of 
matting, instead of attempting to adopt the complicated sys- 
tem of spars and booms in use among Western nations. 
Nothing so completely and quickly changes the character 
of a people as commercial prosperity, by which even the dull- 
est minds gain something through contact with superior intel- 
ligence. According to the very best authorities, — those we 
have named at the head of this article, and others whom we 
have not mentioned, —the Chinese are eminently fitted for a 
maritime people. They would be such at this very moment, 
but for their blind and stupid tyrants. The river people of 
the Celestial Empire display such wonderful skill in the man- 
agement of their countless craft, as never fails to excite the 
admiration of foreigners. Eighty-four thousand boats are 
stretched before the single city of Canton, yet in the apparent 
“confusion worse confounded” perfect order reigns, and no 
collisions or accidents are ever seen to occur. From inland 
navigation to oceanic voyages but a single stride is required, 
which the Chinese will take as soon as encouragement im- 
pels them to it. With European trade opening in their im- 
mediate neighborhood, Japan, and a vast Anglo-Saxon em- 
pire springing up on the American shores of the Pacific, it is 
utterly impossible for the Chinese to stand still, as they have 
done for centuries. ‘They must feel the pressure of American 
influence, as well as the advance of Russian and English 
power. 
18* 
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But the Christian missionary, and all who are interested in 
the progress of religious truth, will of course regard the spread 
of the Gospel in China as of far greater consequence than the 
development of commercial prosperity, or the mere destruc- 
tion of those barriers which for centuries have prevented 
ingress into the Central Flowery Land. We confess that 
present prospects are dark and discouraging. We have the 
fearful spectacle of three or four hundred millions of people 
literally dead in idolatry. Yet even in the midst of godless 
Paganism, we find one like Keying, whom all accounts, Eng- 
lish and American, represent as a wise, prudent, enlightened 
statesman, and who will compare favorably with the first di- 
plomatists of European cabinets, — we find him boldly claim- 
ing, in a memorial to his imperial master, “toleration for all 
Christian sects.” The treaty of Nanking, made with the 
English in August, 1842, contained no provision whatever for 
religious privileges. That with the United States in 1844, in 
which Mr. Cushing acted as the American plenipotentiary, 
conferred them to some extent. The French treaty, which 
followed not long after, asked for complete toleration. This 
requirement the wise Keying very well knew would alarm 
and shock the prejudices of the old Emperor Taou Kwang, 
and he might easily have refused it on the plea of making no 
distinction in the several treaties. But, with enlarged and 
progressive views of policy, he promised to memorialize his 
sovereign on the subject. He did so, and obtained the favor 
sought. For this document, and other liberal measures, Ke- 
ying was disgraced by the present Emperor, who ascended the 
throne at the age of nineteen, and who, like the Bourbons, has 
“learned nothing, and forgotten nothing.” 

There is a future for China, of hope and advance, but not 
under its present rulers, against whom the sentence must go 
forth as relentlessly as, in the days of the Punic wars, it was 
uttered against Rome’s great rival,—“ Delenda est.” The 
knell of the Manchu Tartar dynasty is already rung, and the 
young Emperor Hien Fung must either submit to learn from 
“outside barbarians,” or find himself in a few years stripped 
of some of his richest tea and silk provinces ; if indeed he does 
not end his days a mere stipendiary of the British empire. 
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Art. V.—THE HOLY LAND. 


1. Pélerinage en Terre-Sainte. Par L’Assé Azais, Aumonier de 
Lycée Impérial de Nimes, L’Un des 40 Pélerins de 1853. Paris: 
Etienne Giraud. 1855. 16mo. pp. 390. 


2. Tent Life in the Holy Land. By Witt1amC. Prive. New York: 
Harpers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 510. 

3. The Tent and the Khan, a Journey to Sinai and Palestine. By 
Rosert WALTER STEWART, D. D., Leghorn. With Map and II- 


lustrations. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Sons. 1857. 8vo. 
pp. 544. 


We had supposed that the recent work of Dr. Robinson 
(reviewed in the Christian Examiner for March of this year) 
had put to rest for the present, if not for all time to come, the 
vexed question of the genuineness of “the Holy Places.” 
Certainly we could not expect that his conclusions would be 
doubted by any Protestant writer, much less by any careful 
investigator. The fulness, the minuteness, and the patient 
accuracy of his researches, seemed to give his opinion the 
weight of a final decision. We congratulated ourselves that 
alast word had been spoken, and that the incubus of tradition 
which had so long hindered the pleasure of travel in the Holy 
Land was finally lifted off. But we were too confident. 
Our inference was over-hasty. Just as we had resigned our- 
selves to the loss of a fruitful and favorite theme, its interest 
is suddenly reawakened. ‘Three new champions rush into the 
lists together, a Frenchman, a Scotchman, and an American, 
each eager to break a lance with the iconoclast scholar. The 
Frenchman appears as the defender of tradition and the theo- 
ries of the Church Catholic against the broad and general 
ground of such heretics as the author of “Biblical Re- 
searches.” ‘The Scotchman ventures to set aside the verdict 
about Mount Sinai and the way of Israel in its journey. 
And the American, —strange to say,— going to Jerusalem 
in the faith that the Holy Sepulchre is a pious fraud, comes 
away a convert to its ancient claim. 

All of the three books before us are able, remarkable, and 
worthy of extended notice. The narrative of M. Azais is the 
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story of a real pilgrim, whose faith and enthusiasm are not a 
sentimental imitation, but a genuine reproduction, of the spirit 
of ancient pilgrimage. The end and motive of his voyage are 
religious. He goes to the Holy Land, not to criticise, but to 
pray; goes to fulfil a pious duty, and to enjoy a high relig- 
ious privilege. He goes, as a good Catholic, to note and 
honor the noble works of his brethren in the faith, and to 
mourn over and expose the profanations of infidels, heretics, 
and schismatics on the sacred soil. There is a warmth and 
depth and earnestness in his expressions of feeling, which we 
rarely find in Protestant narratives. We do not discover here, 
as in Mr. Prime’s volumes, that rhetorical emotion, which 
seems to be written out at leisure, under the inspiration of a 
quiet cigar, which invents raptures very unnatural to the man 
and under the circumstances; but rather that more honest 
emotion, which tries in vain to tell all its fervor and its grati- 
tude. The Scripture references are not selected from a con- 
cordance, but haunt and charm the traveller along his way. 
M. Azais is not one of those tourists who have diligently read 
up for their journey. Indeed, he manifests a painful igno- 
rance of what mere travellers have written. But he has stud- 
ied faithfully and well that larger guide-book, which relates 
the history of God’s doings with his people, and the quaint 
and copious legends of the Church go along with him to em- 
bellish the fragments of Biblical reminiscence. He tells us 
everything that has any religious interest, and he does not 
care to tell anything else; yet his book gives as fair a picture 
of life and manners as if its purpose were wholly secular. 
We may smile at his credulity, his hearty indorsement of 
monkish fables, — as where he tells of the blood of the second 
Adam running through the fissures in the rock, upon the head 
of the first Adam, who was buried under Calvary, or plucks 
a twig from the olive-tree planted on the spot where the 
Copts say that Abraham stood when about to sacrifice Isaac, 
or speaks of the arch of the “ Ecce Homo” as of the time 
of Christ; yet this very credulity helps to make the story 
more complete and more delightful. It is a great deal more 
respectable than that affectation of reverence which coldly 
adopts pious phrases, and pretends to believe. Occasionally, 
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however, the faith of the pilgrim is too severely taxed, and a 
shade of scepticism flits across his record. "When they show 
him behind the altar of the Church of Santa Croce, in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, the place where the olive-tree was 
cut down to furnish wood for the cross, he naively remarks: 
“TI do not like this mathematical precision. The tree may 
have been one of a grove which grew here, but it seems to me 
difficult to point out the exact spot which it occupied.” He 
does not quite approve the removal of the Holy Cradle from 
Bethlehem to Rome, but is consoled by the thought that it 
has at any rate “escaped the usurpations of the Greek 
schism,” which would have stolen this, as it has stolen so 
many other relics. His patriotic pride would lead him to in- 
dorse the hypotheses of M. de Saulcy, who writes books of 
travel in the same fanciful way that Lamartine writes his- 
tory;— and accordingly he leaves undecided that question 
about the place of David’s tomb, which the imaginative sa- 
vant transported from its traditional site on Mount Zion to a 
more convenient place on the hill of Scopas. If he is pained 
by the ignorance of the Greek clergy, he remembers that God 
is just, and that these rebels are entitled to nothing better. If 
he praises the hospitalities of the good Latin friars, he cannot 
help regretting that they are so fond of their ease, and do so 
little, with such advantages, for the cause of sacred science. 
The small success of the Methodist missionary at Beera only 
leads him to hope that a Catholic missionary may go there 
and dispense to the inquiring natives the genuine milk of the 
word. He is ready with numerous reasons why the Santa 
Casa should have been transported to Loretto, though he pre- 
fers not to explain the miracle, — which he might easily have 
done, with the aid of modern “ Spiritualism.” If he allows 
the impossible theory that the eight olive-trees of Gethsemane 
are those beneath which our Saviour prayed, it is pleasant to 
see that he is betrayed, in a note, into the admission of the 
so-called “ Tombs of the Kings” as the monument of Helena, 
queen of Adiabene. 

The volume of Father Azais is a good specimen of a class 
which grows less from year to year. Indeed, he publishes it 
as if the record of a pilgrimage were in these days a strange 
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and notable relation. Mr. Prime’s volume, on the contrary, 
is a good specimen of an increasing class. In spite of its 
faults, which are not few or slight, it is very readable, and has 
the elements of sure popularity. .Its style is lively, clear, 
and (saving the egotism and the sentimentalism) generally 
tasteful. The wood-cuts, many of which are old favorites, 
help the picturesque effect. For its information and scientific 
value, the text might have been condensed to one third of its 
present bulk, yet it is not tedious from its length. Some 
vulgarisms and some mistakes have escaped that careful re- 
vision which so practised a writer doubtless gave to his work ; 
as where we read (p. 15), “ more languages than was neces- 
sary to the scattering at Babel,’ — or (p. 247), “Isaac was a 
very slow sort of man,” “absolutely sold by his sharp son Ja- 
cob,” — or (p. 448), “what that row was I never knew, for I 
slept tremendously,” — or (p. 223), “ we found it blowing great 
guns.” There is sometimes inaccuracy in the use of names, 
as where he calls Eustochium, the friend of Jerome, “ Eusta- 
chia,” — suggesting an association of quite a different kind. 
It is fortunate that the general tenor of Mr. Prime’s specula- 
tions and criticism is so conservative, else some of his inci- 
dental remarks might bring him under suspicion of neology. 
Mentioning the miracle of Joshua in the valley of Ajalon, he 
observes that there is “a certain inconsistency” in the account 
of it, since it took place in the afternoon, while the sun was 
commanded to stand still on Gibeon, which town was to the 
east of the speaker. “I believe it has been suggested,” cau- 
tiously adds Mr. Prime, “that the account of this miracle is 


_an interpolation in the text, and a careful reading of it, I think, 


indicates that it has not the same authorship with what pre- 
cedes and follows it.” In the garden of Gethsemane, again, 
the party discuss the characters of the Apostles, and a doubt 
is intimated whether the common view of Judas and his trea- 
son is the correct view. 

We are afraid, however, that Mr. Prime will find it harder 
to set himself right with the “ Temperance community.” The 
Wines and spirits of Syria and the East are a subject on 
which he loves to descant, and he dwells upon their virtues 
with all the zest of an experienced epicure. It is always one 
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of his chief concerns to get something good to drink, and the 
pleasure of journeying and sight-seeing depends very much 
upon the quality of the fluids in the canteen. We cannot at 
all assent to his remark, that “it requires a very hard head in- 
deed to escape sober from an Eastern convent.” The rever- 
end fathers, certainly, keep good wines and liquors, as Mr. 
Prime says; but they press them only upon those guests who 
evidently love them and are willing to pay for them. We are 
confident that Mr. Prime’s style of intercourse with the Supe- 
rior of the Latin convent of Jerusalem is not the usual style; 
certainly, we have not read of it in any other book of travels, 
nor is it according to our own memory. ‘The following sen- 
tence reminds us forcibly of the esthetic and pious sensual- 
ism of the “ Lady Alice’s” school of novels. “I entered the 
room of the venerable Superior, a noble-looking man, with 
whom I had had not a little pleasant intercourse. Seated in 
his divan, I drank a glass of rosolio, and another of awakee, 
and, after chatting a few moments, went up to the room of the 
Procurator-General, where I was accustomed to look at a 
splendid Murillo, a picture of St. John in the Wilderness, 
which adorned its wall, and in front of which we usually 
found much better tipple than John had in the wilderness.” 
Mr. Prime has a most self-sufficient and comical habit of 
assuming that he and his party do and see things which none 
before him have done or seen. He imagines that his landing 
at Jaffa, which was accomplished pretty much as all landings 
of foreigners are accomplished in Oriental ports, taught the 
Jaffa porters a novel lesson. He has “reason to believe” that 
no private individual before himself ever hoisted the American 
flag in Syria, and gives us to understand that there was un- 
common valor in displaying to hostile Arabs “the stars and 
the stripes.” Any dragoman could have told him that such 
a display is frequent on the plain of Sharon, and that the 
imposing menace of half a dozen revolvers was wholly super- 
fluous in.defence of that harmless bunting. ‘The cavern un- 
der Mount Bezetha, which Mr. Prime presents to his readers 
as a novelty, had been discovered, explored, described in print, 
and described in lectures to American audiences, before the 
date of his visit to Jerusalem. We do not believe, either, 
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that Mr. Prime’s account of the mishap which follows the first 
mounting of an Arabian horse is the usual, much less, as he 
calls it, the “invariable” form of initiation into that pastime. 
We have seen many Americans take first lessons in Arabian 
equitation, but have never witnessed any such spectacle as is 
described in the following incomprehensible paragraph, in 
which the nature of the catastrophe is as uncertain as the 
application of the pronouns. “ When the horse sprang off on 
the first jump, the rider broke his back over the board which 
stands up behind the saddle, then, drawing the rein fiercely, 
threw his horse down upon his haunches, and went over on 
his neck behind the ears.” 

For a writer wonted to story-telling, Mr. Prime is singularly 
abstemious in fanciful episodes. He favors us, as is most 
proper, with an account of his sensations as he does reverence 
at shrines, and tells how he wept and knelt; but he rarely 
indulges in side-histories, preferring the substantial facts of 
chibouks and coffee to the medieval legends which it takes 
too much trouble to work up. The story of Foulque Nerra, 
the Pilgrim, evidently tired its author before he finished it; and 
he had not courage to get up a new tale of the Wandering 
Jew from the tempting interview which he had with an old 
Hebrew in the valley of Jehoshaphat. The “Ben Israel” 
chapter is a failure. It is too short for a story, and too long 
for an incident. 

We might expect that a Catholic pilgrim like Father Azais 
would uphold the genuineness of the holy places, and main- 
tain with firmness the traditions of his Church. But we were 
not prepared to see an educated Protestant so suddenly re- 
nounce his previous opinion, and, on such unsatisfactory 
grounds, go over to the side of ecclesiastical invention. Mr. 
Prime does not, indeed, indorse all the legends of monkery in 
Palestine as part of his belief. He stigmatizes many of the 
relics of our Saviour’s time as of quite modern origin, pro- 
nounces the reputed tomb of David on Mount Zion, one of 
the most sacred monuments of the Holy City, to be probably 
a Mohammedan fiction, and treats the stations of the “ Via 
Dolorosa” rather disrespectfully. Yet, on the general principle 
which leads him to justify the more important traditions, we 
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do not see why he rejects any of the monkish stories. There 
is no more reason for accepting the mosque on the Mount of 
Olives as the place of the Saviour’s ascension, than for accept- 
ing the church at Nazareth as the exact monument of the 
Annunciation. Yet Mr. Prime sees “ no reason to doubt the 
truth of the tradition” in the first case, and devotes several 
paragraphs to an argument in its favor, while he says in the 
second case, that “it was but a mockery of feeling to be led 
to the kitchen of the Virgin Mary, and to be shown the place 
of the Annunciation,” and that “ I should not have gone at all 
but for my desire to procure some supplies from the father 
superior.” It is unfortunate that “the claret and Marsala” 
did not last a little longer; perhaps, in that case, our friend 
might have visited the Virgin’s house in a more believing 
humor. His logic is throughout flexible and wayward, and 
varies according to moods and circumstances. 

The argument which Mr. Prime uses to sustain the tradi- 
tion about the site of the Ascension, is a fair instance of his 
loose style of reasoning. In order to make his theory consist 
with the statement of Luke’s Gospel, he first suggests, and 
then takes for granted, that “ Bethany may have included the 
entire Mount of Olives, or have approached so near it as to 
be virtually the same”! He might as well reason that the 
McLean Asylum is on Bunker Hill, since Charlestown may 
have included the whole of Somerville. Then, carelessly sub- 
stituting the word “resurrection” for the word “ ascension,” 
he insists that the return of the Apostles from the Mount of 
Olives after that event proves that the ascension was from 
that mountain, —a supposition as gratuitous as that the for- 
tifications on Dorchester Heights were in Roxbury, since the 
army had,to pass through Roxbury in coming from Dorchester 
to Boston. The beaten path from Bethany to Jerusalem was 
on the Mount of Olives, and the disciples would naturally 
return that way. It does not follow, either, that the term 
“ Mount of Olives” was confined to the single summit just 
opposite to Mount Moriah. On the contrary, the most accu- 
rate geography joins to this another elevation farther to the 
southeast. Mr. Prime does not attempt to deny that the 
Bethany of John (ch. xi.) was the site of the present village, 
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a mile or more from the Ascension mosque. Yet he would 
have us believe that Luke, who repeatedly mentions the 
Mount of Olives in his account of the last days of the Saviour, 
means nothing more than this mount, when he says that 
Jesus “led them out as far as to Bethany.” We may be ex- 
cused for thinking that St. Luke uses language more precisely 
than Mr. Prime. 

The decisive argument, however, of this critic, is “the ab- 
surdity of men of the nineteenth century disputing on sacred 
localities with the men of the third, whose grandfathers had 
heard the preaching of Peter, and knew men who saw the 
crucifixion, and had heard from the eleven the story of the 
ascension. If there be one spot on all the earth’s surface 
where man’s devotion would hallow the very clods, and 
patriarchs lead their children to tell them the solemn story of 
its sanctity, it is the spot where the disciples, just wakened to 
the grand idea of their Lord’s resurrection and the mighty 
achievement of a world’s salvation, beheld him last as the 
white wings of his angels enfolded and hid him.” The Chris- 
tian, he intimates, would keep a constant watch on that spot, 
stand gazing there day after day for three centuries, and ex- 
pect to see Christ come where and as he had gone. Pleasant 
fancy enough, but unsupported by the facts of history and the 
record. Luke makes no mention of any such custom on the 
part of the Apostles. Paul says nothing about it in his letters. 
The early fathers were not aware of it. That interval of three 
centuries in that age of the world was a very considerable 
interval, and Christians had something else to do than go out 
every day to pray on the Mount of Olives. There is nothing 
in the spirit of the early Church which warrants us in believ- 
ing that they had the sentimental attachment to sacred 
localities. We do not discover in the writings of the first 
Christians this kind of idolatry. The tendency to consecrate 
shrines grew out of the mingling of Pagan elements with 
Christian, out of the later fusion of the old idolatrous religion 
with the spiritual teaching of Christ and his followers. In 
opposition to Mr. Prime, we venture to think that the elders 
of the Church would have earnestly discouraged any such 
practice as he imagines, would have hindered the brethren 
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from that kind of superstition, as hostile to the spirit of their 
Master’s precepts. James, the leader of the church at Jeru- 
salem, says not a word in his Epistles which can lead us to 
think that he knew or approved any such practice. It is one 
of those things which, if it existed, would have certainly been 
mentioned. Besides, the narrative seems to show that the 
ascension of Christ was not one of the prominent facts of 
Christ’s history in the opinion of the early Church. It was 
Christ raised from the dead which they most earnestly 
preached. It was this fact which gave substance to their 
faith. 

After this specimen of Mr. Prime’s reasoning about the place 
of the ascension, we need not be surprised at the easy style in 
which he demonstrates the genuineness of that cave at Beth- 
lehem as the true place of the Saviour’s birth. He sees “ no 
possible room for doubt.” A mind differently constituted can 
see no reason for belief except the tradition. ‘The inevitable 
impression of an intelligent visitor to the Bethlehem grotto 
must, as it seems to us, be one of amazement, that such a 
place was the scene of: the events which Luke describes, — such 
a deep, excavated cavern, accessible with such difficulty, so 
strangely situated, so dark and damp, into which to-day not a 
ray of external light penetrates. Credulity is here severely 
taxed, and assent, if yielded, is only yielded to the antiquity 
of the authorities. Justin Martyr, about the middle of the 
second century, is the first who speaks of it. It seems in- 
credible to Mr. Prime that any mistake could have been made 
about an event “ of such astounding importance,” “the birth- 
place of the King of kings.” It happens, nevertheless, that 
Jesus was not recognized as “ King of kings” in his earlier 
years. The Evangelists do not tell us of any attempt to 
preserve the site of his birthplace, and never in their nar- 
rative of his ministry connect Bethlehem with him in any 
way. Though he had friends in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
there is not a word to suggest that either they or he had any 
curiosity to go and see the place where as a young child he 
lay. The triumphant analogy of Mr. Prime, —“ If a philoso- 
pher or an earthly king had been born in a stable, there would 
not be the least doubt of the preservation of the place for 
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twice or ten times that length of time,” viz. 150 years, —is 
simply ridiculous. He rejects, as Moslem fictions, the tradi- 
tion about David’s tomb on Zion, and Moses’s tomb at Nebi 
Mousa, both of whom died in the full fame of royal and 
prophetic authority, yet would have us admit the late legend 
about the birthplace of one whose death was that of a male- 
factor, the people shouting amen. It is far more reasonable 
to suppose that the spot of Jesus’s birth was not known, than 
that his nearest friends, taking him always for a Nazarene; 
should have been ignorant of it. Dr. Robinson might have 
said a great deal more to disprove the Bethlehem legend than 
he has don. But his three arguments, which Mr. Prime 
conceives himself to have refuted, are enough to settle the 
question, without the negative argument from the silence of 
the Evangelists. 

The chapter of his volume which Mr. Prime graciously 
permits his readers to skip, is the chapter upon which he has 
spent the force of his ingenuity, and which is evidently in- 
tended to establish his fame as a profound investigator. After 
reading it twice, and weighing its sounding words, we agree 
with the author, that it is as well for the reader who wants 
information and entertainment to pass over it to the next 
section. We cannot think, from the style in which this 
chapter conducts the investigation concerning the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, that there is any pressing call upon Abdul Medjid to 
grant Mr. Prime a “ firman,” and let him “run two trenches” 
through the Sacred City. At present there is no sign that 
Layard or Lepsius is likely to be distanced by this new 
American explorer, although he modestly suggests that, with 
proper assistance, he “could determine questions in Jerusalem 
which are of more interest to the Christian world than all the 
discoveries of Egypt and Assyria.” That imposing Egyptian 
firman which made “ Braheem Effendi” terrible to all the 
Sheiks along the Nile, has as yet produced no more solid re- 
sult than some sketches in Harper’s Magazine, and a lively 
volume in the “ Howadji” style. For his historical material, 
Mr. Prime candidly owns that he is largely indebted both to 
Dr. Robinson, whom he confutes, and Dr. Williams, with 
whom he is pleased in some respects to agree. The admission 
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seems unnecessary to those who are familiar with Dr. Robin- 
son’s and Dr. Williams’s works. 

We do not propose to inflict upon our readers even an ab- 
stract of the confused plea by which Mr. Prime attempts to 
set aside the decision of the most accurate observer who has 
ever discussed in the English tongue the question of the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre. He does not wish it to be understood 
as an argument to establish the authenticity of the Holy 
Places, but only to show that the argument which would 
prove them false has no force or value. ‘To do this, he first 
changes the position of Mount Akra, diminishing its breadth, 
and bringing it round to the north of the temple enclosure. 
That change gives him a chance to get Calvary outside the 
wall of the “moon-shaped” lower city. He slights Dr. 
Robinson’s translation of the word apdixuptos, gibbous, 
which is the exact and proper rendering, and corresponds to 
the shape of Akra, as it is projected on Kiepert and Barclay’s 
plans, and blunders into the rendering “ moon-shaped,” taking 
that as synonymous with the shape of the “new” moon. In 
order to make this clear, he quotes Josephus as saying that 
the city lay over against the temple “in the manner of a 
theatre,” only substituting his own idea of the shape of a 
theatre, the boxes of the Park or the Bowery, for the idea of 
Josephus, who tells what kind of theatres the Jewish kings, 
imitating their Roman masters, constructed. From this flimsy 
beginning, he proceeds to suggest that Bezetha was a part 
of Akra, though Josephus expressly calls it a “ fourth” hill; 
insists, contrary to the simplest observation, that there is no 
possible point in the hill west of the Damascus gate whence 
the temple could be commanded; offers most gratuitous con- 
jectures about the Tyropceon and the causeway across it; 
and corrects another translation of Josephus by Dr. Robinson 
by an unnatural and altogether improbable rendering. 

After this remarkable preliminary achievement, Mr. Prime 
passes to the historical argument. We are favored with the 
same sentimental a priori story of probabilities, of what must 
and must not have been, which delighted us in the discussion 
of the site of the ascension. Mr. Prime thinks that the Chris- 
tians were not driven away from the city when the Jews were 
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expelled, but remained. there in considerable numbers. He is 
unable to find any reason for believing that, after its successive 
devastations, Jerusalem was not restored, streets, lanes, pri- 
vate mansions, and all, substantially in the same arrangement 
and order as it had before. It is pleasant to learn from him 
that the reason why Eusebius and Jerome do not speak of 
any tradition as guiding the search made by order of Con- 
stantine was, that “the places were so well known that no 
one thought of calling it tradition.” He has no doubt that 
there were any quantity of notes, letters, manuscripts, jour- 
nals, “ a thousand papers,” which could set the matter right, 
and place it beyond dispute. It is very singular that none of 
these voluminous and multifarious authorities are alluded to 
by the historians, and that a temple of Venus on the spot 
should be the convincing evidence, when there was such a 
mass of Christian testimony. 

The four points of sufficient evidence on which this critic 
is ready to maintain the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre 
may be reduced to this single thesis, that a tradition which 
dates from the beginning of the fourth century can be dis- 
proved by no general topographical considerations, and must 
be accepted. Having settled the case by this antecedent 
thesis, it is of course not necessary to answer Dr. Robinson, 
who has such a distressing contempt for tradition; yet Mr. 
Prime is impelled to the painful duty of exposing “the errors 
of his (Dr. Robinson’s) reasoning, and the mistakes of his 
observations.” We must dissent from his remark, “that one 
pair of eyes is quite as likely to see well as another.” There 
is a great difference in the power of eyes in looking at the 
same objects. In judging of Massala and Latakia, we would 
trust Mr. Prime’s senses almost implicitly; but we cannot 
allow that he sees through a syllogism or surveys landmarks 
with the same accurate instinct. Dr. Robinson’s argument 
concerning the Gate Gennath, and the course of the Second 
Wall, is a model of patient and careful thought and study, 
which it will require better scholarship and sharper eyes than 
those of Mr. Prime to look out of sight. He makes a brave 
show of exposing Robinson’s blunder about the Pool of 
Hezekiah. But his language shows that he does not under- 
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stand the statement. Dr. Robinson does not say that Heze- 
kiah constructed his pool on the west side of Mount Zion, 
but only that he made a pool and a conduit, by which water 
could be brought from the upper pool of Gihon directly to 
the west side of Zion, which would be exactly done by the 
pool on Mount Akra still remaining, which is just opposite 
to the west side of Zion. The argument which Mr. Prime 
makes in favor of the lower pool of Gihon, as the proper 
pool of Hezekiah, applies equally well to the present Birket 
E] Hammam. ‘There would have been no need of construct- 
ing a special conduit to carry water down the valley of Gihon. 
The lower pool lies directly in the way of the natural chan- 
nel; and though we cannot positively prove that its date as 
a structure is earlier than the time of Hezekiah, the natural 
conformation of the valley at that point shows that water 
would always be likely to stand there. The pool on Mount 
Akra is nearer to the citadel of David than this lower pool 
of Gihon, and would much more readily furnish a supply of 
water to the upper city. The position on this hill of the pool 
which Hezekiah built consists much better with the language 
of Josephus, than the hypothesis of its place in the deep hol- 
low of the western valley. 

We pass by Mr. Prime’s curious improvement upon the 
meaning of xuxAovpevov, which Dr. Robinson properly trans- 
lates “encircling,” and his nice turning back of «Aiwa from 
its general and frequent meaning to its literal and infrequent 
sense, to notice his remarkable argument about the Gate 
Gennath. It is the old plea. Eusebius, Helena, and the 
rest, could not have been so “ignorant” as to select a place 
for the church inside of the ancient wall, when the old ruins 
would certainly show themselves. Of course they understood 
it all better than we can. The Tyropeon, too, we are told, 
sloped both ways, and the gate must have been at that point 
where the descent was least, which would bring it (for Mr. 
Prime seems to know just where the summit of the Tyropcwon 
was) to the east of the present church. Moreover, he has seen 
the ruined gateway just below the bazaars, which Dr. Robinson 
effectually disposed of, and, though not prepared to say that 
this gate is the Gate Gennath, leaves us to infer that it may 
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be. This is the substance of his argument, which simply 
throws dust in the eyes of the reader, and has, when exam- 
ined, no value whatever. If it were worth refuting, it would 
be silenced by the concise, but convincing, statement of facts 
concerning the Gate Gennath which Dr. Robinson gives in 
his latest volume (pp. 212 seq.). 

The final argument of Mr. Prime, that the claim of the 
Holy Sepulchre is authentic because the adjoining tombs of 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea seem to be ancient, 
has no force against Dr. Robinson’s judicious remarks on 
these and similar tombs. The inconsistency in which he 
seems to have detected Dr. Robinson about excavations “in 
the floor of a crypt,” turns out like his criticism on the Doc- 
tor’s Greek. In the tomb near Abilene they saw Joculi in the 
floor of the central “ chamber,’ not of the crypt. So far as the 
view of the interior of the church is allowed to have weight, 
we can only say that we never met a Protestant who did not 
admit that there is nothing whatever there to remind one of 
the account in the Scriptures of the place of Christ’s death and 
burial. Many visits fail to reconcile the contrast between 
the story of Calvary and the resurrection, and the stations 
and the altars under the roof of the present church. Whether 
Dr. Robinson did wisely or not in neglecting the interior of 
the church on his first visit, is another question. But as an 
investigator, he lost nothing in impartiality by losing the 
prejudice of that first impression. We would not attribute 
Mr. Prime’s conversion to “ monkish influence,” but we must 
think that so strange a change of opinion is unaccountable 
on any ground of reason. Dr. Robinson will certainly find 
no inducement to modify any of his statements about the 
Holy Places from new light thrown upon them by the author 
of “Tent Life in the Holy Land.” 

The question about the Holy Places which most interests 
M. Azais, — and which in its practical bearing is of far more 
immediate importance than the question of authenticity, — is 
the rightful ownership of these shrines. A considerable motive 
of the recent Russian war was undoubtedly furnished by the 
bitter dispute between Greeks and Latins. Not monks only, 
but prelates and kings, have entered, and still do enter, into 
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that dispute. The equity of that question is not yet deter- 
mined; and it is evident that the Latin Church will not rest 
satisfied with its meagre rights and its dependent position 
where it once had superior sway and the full privilege of 
the freest prayer. Religiously, it makes very little difference 
which form of priestly religion, of ceremony and ritual, passes 
in and out before those altars. But the change from Greek 
to the Latin rule will be a fortunate social and civil change. 
With the recognition of the Latin claim, the influence of 
France will revive; and the influence of France in the East 
is only less wholesome than the influence of England. 

We have no faith in the legends which consecrate these 
shrines to the devoted Franciscan brethren; but we sympa- 
thize with their prayers for the recovery of these dear treas- 
ures. In possessing the tomb of Christ, and his birthplace, 
barbarism has a strong-hold hardly less formidable than in 
the hordes that swarm on the Muscovite plains. It will be 
auspicious for civilization when the fervor of Greek and 
Armenian pilgrimage can be checked, and Western Europe 
shall have a fairer chance to plant institutions in the Holy 
Land by the side of its altars. The Greek influence in 
Palestine is not the influence of the new Greek kingdom, 
which encourages every sort of secular knowledge and an 
excessive mental activity, but is the old influence of the 
Levant monasteries, which canonizes lazy and fanatical igno- 
rance. M. Azais is half right in what he says about the schis- 
matic bigots. 

If the theory of Mr. Prime about the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre be just, why may not we Protestants put in a 
claim to its ownership? If the earliest Christians kept the 
memory of the sacred localities, went daily to kneel and to 
pray before them, and the earliest Christians were Congre- 
gationalists, or at any rate Presbyterians, as most American 
writers maintain, why have we not a better title than either 
Greek or Roman? We might petition the Sultan to grant 
us the fee as the natural heirs; and the assignment of the dis- 
puted estate to the English and American churches would 
undoubtedly greatly relieve his mind, as it would certainly 
benefit his subjects. If Dr. Williams and Mr. Prime would 
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only take hold of this matter in earnest, they would do a 
large work for civilization, and inaugurate a new and more 
righteous crusade. It would be a great help to the Prot- 
estant missionaries if they could get possession of this an- 
cient mother and head of all the churches, and the successors 
of Calvin, installed in the cloisters of Jerusalem, might vie 
respectably with the successors of Peter in the Lateran. The 
same principles which are defended by the Orthodox in their 
reasoning about Harvard College, ought to move them to 
prompt acquisition of the shrines of Palestine. On the joint 
ground of Congregationalism and tradition, it is a clear case 
of just re-annexation. 

The third work above alluded to, by Dr. Stewart of Leg- 
horn, is of quite a different sort from the others. It is the 
work of a scholar and an investigator, whose habits and tastes 
have trained him to the task he has undertaken, yet who is 
so modest, withal, that he states with diffidence his grounds 
of confidence. That simplicity and sincerity, that freedom 
from affectation and genuine kindness of heart, that profound 
reverence for things really sacred and catholic tolerance of 
individual freedom, which all who have the happiness to 
know Dr. Stewart admire in his manner and his conversa- 
tion, are equally the characteristics of this carefully prepared 
and eloquently printed volume. Dr. Stewart’s journey, which 
was performed in the winter and spring of 1854, included the 
peninsula of Sinai as well as the land of Palestine; and a 
prime motive in undertaking it was to resolve doubts con- 
cerning the route of the Israelites in the Desert, and the place 
of the Mosaic enunciation of the Law. The portion of the 
volume which treats of the Holy Land contains very little 
to which we should take exception as unsound or inconclu- 
sive, though there are several slight mistakes, and some in- 
accurate forms of expression, as, for instance, where he speaks 
of an “atrocious” road and of plants crining “to the size of 
rose-hips,” takes for granted that Beitu near Jerusalem is the 
ancient Bether, and locates Bethesda necessarily within the 
city. He commits a grave error in his account of that 
cowardly and devilish attack on an American party at Na- 
blous, which Mr. Prime unaccountably, in his book, omits 
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to refer to, though one of his companions could doubtless have 
given a graphic description of the scene. According to Dr. 
Stewart, while the rest of the party, paralyzed with fear, fled 
back to Beyrout, “Rev. Dr. Prince” (is there not a slight 
error in orthography?) “alone made out his purposed jour- 
ney.” Has not Dr. Stewart read the account of that adven- 
ture as related in the travels of Ireneus? Nay, was he not 
privileged to read it in the columns of the widely diffused 
New York Observer, in the very mansion of Dr. Smith at 
Beyrout? 

In regard to the points of local criticism which we have al- 
ready remarked upon, Dr. Stewart’s opinion is not that of Mr. 
Prime. He thinks it “impossible” that horses and cattle can 
have been in the habit of going down stairs into the Bethle- 
hem grotto. He treats with the contempt which it deserves 
the notion that Bethany was a parish, including the Mount of 
Olives. He makes no argument about the present place of 
the Holy Sepulchre, considering it already conclusively set- 
tled that the traditional site is not the true one. At the same 
time, he seems favorably inclined to the theory of Dr. Bar- 
clay, that the true place: of Calvary is just outside of the 
“ Stephen’s Gate.” His estimate of tradition is exactly that 
of Dr. Robinson. 

We do not quite understand Dr. Stewart when he inti- 
mates that he differs with Dr. Robinson about the site of the 
Gibeah of Benjamin. In his last work, Dr. Robinson cer- 
tainly fixes upon Tel el Fal, “the Hill of Beans,’ as the 
place, and has so marked it upon his map. Dr. Stewart has 
more respect for the tomb-of-David story than for some other 
legends, and differs with Mr. Prime in making it secondary to 
the fable of the Coenaculum. It is much to be regretted that 
he left behind his package of ashes from the great mounds, so 
that we have lost his personal testimony to the nature of their 
contents. In regard to these mounds, the observations of Dr. 
Robinson were certainly too hasty. 

Dr. Stewart had not, as Mr. Prime seems to have had, an 
unlimited command of money, and the faculty of getting the 
good-will and intimate friendship of Sheikhs and Pachas; and 
we therefore miss from his volume that extended account of 
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a visit to the great mosque of Jerusalem and its appended 
buildings, (we would call it the “ Mosque of Omar,” but that 
name is henceforth forbidden,) which enlivens the pages of 
the American writer. But he gives us an unusual amount 
of interesting information upon some topics not often treated. 
If his spelling is sometimes careless, his statements are relia- 
ble. His stay at Jerusalem was comparatively a long one, 
and he seems to have been more concerned to explore it thor- 
oughly, and to visit and examine every locality again and 
again, than to decide upon the quality of its wines or the age 
of its legends. He ascends “the Frank Mountain,” and 
climbs to the top of Nebi Samuel, nothing daunted by the 
provoking rain which would not accommodate his party. His 
trip to the Dead Sea included a visit to Goumrau, the site, 
according to De Saulcy, of Gomorrah, and he was able satis- 
factorily to prove the absurdity of the Frenchman’s reason- 
ing. His account of the Jews and their condition in Jerusa- 
lem is very interesting, and he comes to the very wise conclu- 
sion to which the American missionaries have already arrived, 
and to which the English Church must finally come, that a 
mission in Jerusalem will not accomplish much, which is tied 
down to the conversion of Jews alone. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Stewart’s volume is that 
which details his observations and impressions in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Journeying leisurely and without any European 
companion, and encamping outside of the Convent of St. 
Catherine, so as not to be vexed and interfered with by the 
monks and their stories, he was able to form deliberate and 
trustworthy conclusions. It is the greatest fault of Dr. Rob- 
inson’s account of the mountains of the peninsula, that he 
allowed himself to receive the stories of others about Serbél 
and the region around it. Having found a spot which seemed 
to satisfy all the conditions of the Hebrew narrative, he had 
no desire to look any farther, and hastily inferred that no 
other spot could satisfy them so well. But Dr. Stewart saw 
Serbal before he saw Jebel Mousa, ascended it, surveyed the 
region around it, took bearings and distances, compared the 
scene with the Scripture narrative, and prepared himself to 
decide equitably which of the two mountains was the verita- 
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ble Sinai. His verdict is in favor of Serbél. And it seems 
to us, on the whole, to be nearer to the truth. Lepsius, a 
very high authority, maintains the same opinion. The argu- 
ment is too long to be quoted at length, but we give the facts 
on which the decision is based. 

The most common opinion of recent travellers justifies the 
view that the true Sinai is some one of the points of the ridge 
of Jebel-Mousa. Dr. Wilson holds obstinately to the present 
monastic tradition that the southernmost peak, bearing the 
special name of the Mount of Moses, is the genuine place, 
and most who have climbed with difficulty the interminable 
staircase which leads to this dreary height come down with 
the comfortable assurance that they have ascended Mount 
Sinai, and seen the spot where God held converse with his 
servant Moses. The objection to this view is that the plain 
at its foot is too narrow to admit the encampment of such a 
host. It would be impossible for such a mighty company to 
gather at any point within that small Wady-Sebeiyeh, so as 
to see, much less to hear, the prophet on the mountain. Feel- 
ing the force of this objection, Dr. Robinson transfers the Si- 
nai of the Exodus to the northern end of the range, where its 
bold precipice overlooks that broad plain, on which an army 
even larger than the host of Israel might comfortably wait to- 
gether. Enticed by the captivating fitness of this plain, he 
overlooks the fact that the Safs4feh peak is not the highest 
peak, that it is lower than several of the surrounding moun- 
tains. We cannot, however, agree with Dr. Stewart that Je- 
bel-Mousa is to be preferred to Jebel-Safsffeh, or that Robin- 
son’s conclusion, as between these two, is open to objection. 

In favor of Serb4l, on the contrary, there is almost every- 
thing but the existing belief. It is the most isolated and con- 
spicuous mountain in the peninsula. At its base, in full sight 
from its sides and summit, are valleys large enough for the 
encampment of all the tribes. These valleys correspond ex- 
actly to the account of the Israelite journeyings, both as to 
time and difficulties. So far as the authority of tradition 
goes, it is in favor of Serbal. The tradition concerning Ser- 
b4l can be traced much farther back than that concerning Je- 
bel-Mousa. On Serbal, again, rock inscriptions abound, 
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while they are not found on the other mountains. Mount 
Serbal is, moreover, the Paran of Scripture, while the state- 
ment in Deuteronomy gives us reason to think that Paran 
and Sinai are identical. And finally the name Ser-bal, the 
“Lord Baal,” suggests that it had been chosen, as such a 
sacred mountain would naturally be, as a place of idolatrous 
worship. All these considerations, to which might be added 
some others which Lepsius mentions, lead us to incline to 
the theory that most ancient tradition concerning Mount $i- 
nai marks its true place. 

Of all the recent records of travel in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
we have met with none that is quite satisfactory. Mr. Stan- 
ley’s volume was good as far as it went, and Dr. Stewart’s is 
its worthy companion. But these, able and conscientious as 
their investigations are, leave something to be desired. A 
thorough examination of that region cannot be made in the 
short time usually allotted to a journey from Cairo to Beer- 
sheba. The work will be perfectly done, only when it ceases 
to be the preface to travel in Palestine, and is taken up as a 
special expedition ; when the country is crossed and recrossed 
by routes now unfrequented, and we have a full account of 
the ascent of every peak, the shape of every valley, and the 
meaning of every inscription. A second series of “ Biblical 
Researches” in the Peninsula would complete the service which 
Dr. Robinson has rendered in his second journey through Pal- 
estine. M. Charles Didier has given, in his recent volume of 
travels to the region around Mecca, a spirited sketch of the 
route to Sinai by the valley of ‘Tao; yet more routes wait to 
be described. Our readers may be already tired of Oriental 
travels and Biblical investigations. We trust to spare them 
any further lucubrations on the theme for a term of months at 
least. But if anything very good appears on these trite top- 
ics, we promise to let them know it. We ask no pardon for 
omitting to add to the works noticed in this paper Dr. Bo- 
nan’s “ Desert of Sinai,” since it has but small literary, and 
less scientific, value. 
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Art. VI.—GUROWSKYS AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


America and Europe. By Apam G. pe Gurowsxi. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 411. 


Sucu brief notice of this work as our limits would permit 
has already been given in our pages.* But we desire to call 
attention to it again, not only for its merit and ability as a 
piece of political philosophy, but as the freshest judgment of 
a well-furnished European mind respecting the working of 
American democracy ; as an answer at once to the despairing 
criticism of one party and the blatant enthusiasm of another; 
and as a word of friendly counsel, coming with an authority 
that invites respectful hearing. 

Count Gurowski cannot be charged with understating the 
importance either of the period, or the element in human affairs, 
with which he deals. He sees as clearly as we suppose our- 
selves to see, that there is but one power now on earth which 
can be compared at once with the temporal and spiritual 
power wielded in former days by Rome. That power is 
democracy, — struggling in Europe, triumphant in America. 
There, it is contending at odds — now defeated and hopeless, 
now for a time victorious — with the leagued compact and 
disciplined forces of a thousand years. Here, it is firm-seated, 
organic, and victorious. It shapes the institutions of an em- 
pire whose growth only the ocean seems able to restrain. It 
colonizes new States, it develops new resources, year by year. 
The energy, hope, strength, wealth, pride, of a youthful and 
powerful people, all are at its bidding. ‘The voluntary acces- 
sion to its strength, every year, of Old- World refugees, driven 
by oppression or drawn by hope, is equal, in grown men 
alone, to an enormous army. It is acting far upon the future, 
it is developing the character and organizing the life of a great 
nation, after a type with which the world in its past history 
has nothing whatever to compare. It already controls the 
destiny of the entire continent: and in the sound of its name, 





* See Christian Examiner for July, 1857, p. 411. 
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in the folds of its terrible stars and stripes, dwells the most 
potent charm, to awe the oppressors of the earth, or cheer the 
waning hopes of the oppressed. Something dread and ir- 
resistible is in the name of it; and, for better or worse, we 
cannot doubt that the destinies of the future are closely 
bound up with it. Whether its prodigious, fateful, “ de- 
monic” agencies shall be directed in the fear of God and 
to the good of man,—whether, in a word, it is to be a 
Christian power in the nobler and truer signification of that 
term, — seems no less a question than one involving the whole 
destinies of Christianity for the coming age. 

Such is, substantially, the conception of Democracy which 
presents itself, somewhat vague and vast perhaps, to the mind 
of a thinking man abroad. Such is, substantially, the ques- 
tion which the work before us attempts to solve. We copy, 
first, from our author’s eloquent vindication of his democratic 
faith : — 

“Democracies, once in normal political action, — i. e. when no 
violent, treacherous impediments are thrown in their way, — are 
neither vindictive nor aggressive; but elastic, confiding, unsuspicious, 
good-tempered, — that is to say, aiming and wishing to enjoy life, and 
let others do likewise. Democracies in their normal state are the 
everlasting youth of humanity. Such was the Athenian democracy 
after the Persian war, and for years under Pericles. ..... Democ- 
racies have never, not on a single occasion, betrayed a country. Cor- 
ruptions have been almost a specialty of oligarchies and aristocracies, 
from Sparta down to our own times. Aristocracies, not democracies, 
join invaders and foreign enemies. Aristocracies create anarchy, 
and bring final destruction. Not the plebeians, but the patricians, of 
Rome received gold from Jugurtha; and so it has always been in 
history. Aristocracies have formed and still form always egotistical 
and unsubordinate minorities, usually preferring the destruction of the 
state, rather than submit to the general rule, to submit to laws equal 
for all.” — p. 108. 

And again, of the American democracy in particular, — 
taking that name (of course) in its philosophical, and not in 
its party sense; and illustrating the point, that political parties 
here do not, as in the Old World, stand for classes : — 

“ All this seems to be misunderstood by European publicists, and 
above all by those of France, even by those generally belonging to the 
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democratic creed. They cannot discriminate between democracy as 
the name of a political party, and democracy as the only social con- 
structive element in American communities. Those well-intentioned 
writers repeatedly implore and exclaim, Might democracy only not be 
oppressive of the minority...... But, as there does not exist in 
American social state any such stratum to be absorbed, destroyed, or 
even to be hemmed in, the enacted laws cannot under any circum- 
stances have such acoercive and personal aim. The laws are made for 
general needs and interests, without any reference to parties, and Demo- 
crats and Whigs are equally bound by them. Finally, if a legislative 
oppression has followed and results from the struggles and frictions of 
the two political parties, it was by the force of a well concentrated 
organization, that the democratic-or slavery-sustaining minority enact- 
ed laws distasteful, repulsive, to the humane, honest, and generous feel- 
ings of the immense majority of the American people.” — pp. 85, 86. 


We give in his own words, also, the striking contrast shown 
in the practical working of the popular power on the two sides 
of the Atlantic : — 


“The whinings of the men of 1848-49, in both countries, about 
treason by their opponents, were childish and ridiculous. Kings, 
absolutists, conservatives of every hue, Buonapartists, royalists, re- 
mained true to their nature, and did not belie it. It was childish to 
expect from them to co-operate sincerely in a social or political reno- 
vation. This they could never do...... Europe therefore was grop- 
ing in indecision and in darkness. The Americans go directly to 
positive, fixed solutions, evolving from a broad normal principle. This 
enables them to found communities, and erect states as easily as houses.” 
—pp. 153, 154. 


And again, of centralization and self-government : — 


“In France, even during the short democratic exaltation of 1848, 
the central influence over the suffrage of the people was not given up, 
and the centralization preserved its hold. The celebrated admonitory 
circular of Carnot, then Minister of Public Instruction, advising the 
rural population to elect for the National Assembly members immediately 
from among themselves, was received with general animadversion by 
politicians and statesmen, and was even condemned by the most de- 
cided reformers and apostles of the rights of the people. It was con- 
sidered as a political crime, what in America is a natural result of 
democracy, decentralization, and self-government.” — p. 163. 


'“The American [democracy] was at the outset, and still remains, 
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constructive; the European, by the force and combination of events, 
is reduced pre-eminently to a destructive activity. In America, the 
democratic elements are normal, and none other ever existed or exist 


now in society......In Europe, democracy must be taught to the 
people ; from a theory it must be transferred to a fact.” — pp. 82, 83. 


We trust we shall be pardoned in our desire to set this 
testimony against the self-reproach and disparagement which 
we fear are undermining that inborn faith in ourselves, essen- 
tial to all true national life; and also against the tone, part 
vituperation and part alarm, in which we are (naturally 
enough) written of across the water. That we may not lay 
our author under the suspicion of mere blind flattery, and 
hiding of our national faults, crimes, and perils, we quote these 
powerful passages from another chapter : — 


“ Nowhere has slavery so fully overloaded and absorbed the politi- 
cal atmosphere as in the American commonwealth. Nowhere does its 
hideous spectre face the investigator, the observer, on every step, in 


‘every political move, development, or complication. Nowhere has 


slavery been the source, the reason, or the occasion for struggles be- 
tween states, friendly or inimical. Never has it formed the main 
attraction for obtaining the supreme power, or has it been the final 
object for the directors of the internal and external affairs of a nation. 
.....In all times, in all nations, slavery has been considered as a 
painful sore in the social body and organism ; for the first time in the 
history of the race, slavery is hailed as the substance of all human, 
social, and political relations. 

“ Not in the anti-slavery or abolitionist literature, not in the various 
anti-slavery utterances and manifestations, did I study to become ac- 
quainted with American slavery. That literature is wholly unknown 
to me. ..... As far as possible, I have tried to master the pro-slavery 
literature. Political speeches, statistical, philosophical, historical, eco- 
nomical, pro-slavery disquisitions, sermons, orations, tracts, reasonings, 
justifications, defences, explanations, are the sources in which I have 
studied American slavery. The legislative enactments, the laws of the 
slavery States, the pro-slavery press South and North, the action and 


tone of political men, have been for me the exponents of the working 
of slavery.” — pp. 170, 171. 


“ A protracted intestine war destroying the prosperity, the institu- 
tions of the country, destroying whole generations, and breeding in 
their place new ones, imbruted, debased, wholly disconnected with the 
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spirit, with the notions of the past,— such is the only possible way to 
prepare and accomplish the overthrow of the republic...... Such 
an event, if evoked at all, would be not the work, not the result of 
the democracy, but that of the most hideous and treacherous aristoc- 
racy that ever darkened and blotted the pages of history, or endan- 
gered the free and normal onward march of society. The poison, 
the anarchy, the curse of America is in the slavery-breeding, slavery- 
sustaining States, and in their accomplices among the Free States.” — 
pp. 123, 124. 

The “bad eminence” of our law-abiding and politic con- 
nivance could hardly be more sharply characterized than in 
the following contrast, taken from the genuine “ chivalry ” of 
a former age : — 


“In the epochs of the most direful feudal oppression, the master 
hunting an escaped serf was scorned and nicknamed a man-hunter. 
The fugitive serf, if he was not caught in the lapse of a year and one 
day, acquired his liberty. In Italy, and above all in Germany, the 
free cities scattered over the land served as a secure refuge to the 
fugitives. For these cities, as well as for a nobleman, to deliver up 
one of these fugitives, was an infamy. Knights combated rather than 
commit such a felonious action. Many were the bloody feuds between 
cities and barons that were occasioned by the refusal of delivery. Nay, 
if a fugitive, once admitted into the refuge of a city, was caught in 
some way by his previous master, the city considered it as a violation 
of her rights, and made it an occasion for war.” — p. 192. 


Still further to indicate his view of our position, and of the 


perits that entangle us in our path, we copy the following from 
the chapter on * Foreign Elements ” : — 


“ Mental liberty and Romanism cannot well live together. So teaches 
its own history, and that of human culture. Therein Romanism stands 
reeking with the gore of martyrs. It has cheerfully consecrated all 
the murders and crimes perpetrated against those who have tried to 
emancipate man, who have denounced the allegiance to religious or 
civil tyranny. Never in any land has Romanism recognized the rights 
of a citizen, the rights of society, as at least equal to those of the Church ; 
but has always continued and still continues to trample on, to subdue, 
to make them wholly subservient. When it could do it safely, Roman- 
ism has never hesitated even to destroy all other rights for the sake of 
its own supremacy. The Romish surplice is not stained, but dipped 
and kept in blood.” — pp. 263, 264. 
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“The pious tendency of Romanism, as avowed by its leaders and 
chiefs, is to Romanize the population of America; or, in other words, 
to subvert the corner-stones of the institutions, poison the life, and 
destroy the destinies of America; in one word, to Irishize the Repub- 
lic.” — p. 266. 

“ On the other side, a no less mischievous action is exercised on the 
mass of the Irishry, by those of its representative men who act and 
write, apparently, independent of Romanism. These Shans prey on 
the excited feelings, on the recollections of sufferings and outrages, 
wherein consists the Irish nationality...... The mass of the Irish is 
maintained by its priesthoods, as by its Shans, in a constant state of 
irritation. ..... It would seem that, without being henceforth truly 
Irishmen, they unwillingly become Americans.” — pp. 269, 270. 

In this series of extracts we have seen enough to exhibit 
pretty fully the writer’s point of view, and to show how 
heartily he shares, not only the vague enthusiastic faith, but 
something too of the passion and prejudice, which go to make 
the characteristic tone of what we are wont to call, par excel- 
lence, the “ American” way of thinking. Let us follow a 
little further the track of his argument, and see how he justifies 
in detail what he has said in general terms so confidently. 

In every well-Americanized mind, Democracy is not only 
a political, it is a religious idea, — beset, as we might easily 
see, with all the dangers of fanatic passion and blind super- 
stition that always haunt a point of popular religious faith. 
“ Manifest Destiny” is at this hour, in a vast number of 
minds, about the only religion they really cherish; artd in 
some of them it gets to be an idolatry as blind, as cruel, as 
superstitious and fanatical as the idolatry of Syrian or Hin- 
doo, —its perpetual “ march, march, march” the ¢a ira of a 
revolution as blindly destructive as the fierce French revolt 
against feudalism; and the path of conquering democracy 
it heralds, like the track of Schiller’s cannon-ball, 


‘¢ Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.’’ 


Yet, the more positive and real the faith, so much the more 
it needs to be sobered, chastened, and enlightened. With 
a serious and even painful sense of the import of our words, 
we assert that this great Force of modern times, — that 
which abroad wrestles at odds- with the principalities and 
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powers of the world, which here embodies itself in popular 
institutions, writes itself in laws, and spreads itself in every 
form of commercial, industrial, and colonizing enterprise, — is 
precisely the element in which are involved the character and 
fortunes of the Christianity of the future. We respond to 
our author’s words, when he says: “ All-embracing, all-elevat- 
ing Christianity can only receive its completion in democracy. 
Christ teaches that all are equal before God.” “ The Gospel 
is spiritual democracy,” which is to “realize itself in social 
forms.” In citing portions of the testimony here furnished 
us, we may be repeating only what is already trite and fa- 
miliar; but it is because we think it has need of being re- 
peated now. The more familiar and trite the better. 
American Democracy is distinguished from every other 
form of social and political institutions that have place in 
history by this, that it began with the distinct and emphatic 
announcement of a doctrine of human rights, corresponding 
with the highest and largest ideas born of the Christian Gos- 
pel. By intent and definition, it is Christian and humanitary 
from the first. Whether we take the declaration of the little 
Colony of 1620, at Plymouth, or the mature and compact 
summary of principles in the Constitution of 1787, at Phila- 
delphia, we find the same clear purpose, the same essential 
democratic faith Whatever the decision of legal tribunals 
may be as to technical points of law, the common sense of 
men well knows, that our institutions were founded on the 
idea of universal liberty and political equality. History makes 
known that both the conviction and policy of their founders 
was io establish a political state on the foundation of social 
justice and human right. It is a wresting of history, as well 
as a wrong done to the American idea, when we consent to 
any different rendering of the great Charter of our liberties. 
We do not profess to understand that style of religious 
talk, which acknowledges a universal Providence in human 
things, but in special cases admits only human passion, mis- 
take, or crime, —that theory of God, which sees him every- 
where in general, and nowhere in particular. In the develop- 
ment of vast enterprises which men’s wit did not devise, in 
the overruling of disasters and crimes into which men’s am- 
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bition and craft had run, we should do ill not to recognize 
some guardian Deity. In the spontaneous course taken by 
this deep and powerful current of our national life, we see 
something besides the cunning policy and tricks of skill that 
have played upon the surface. Especially, and in spite of 
all evidence hitherto, we refuse to believe that liberty is sur- 
rendered to slavery, fatally and for ever. In the judgment 
and hopes of the world, and by all the associations of more 
thoughtful speech amongst ourselves, American Democracy is 
identified with the institutions, progress, and strength of the 
sixteen free States and sixteen millions of free people of the 
North. What is hostile to that, in the spirit of its founders, 
and by the better judgment of the present age, we must set 
aside as a despotic anomaly, which another generation will 
essentially change, or do away. Our concern now is with 
liberty, not slavery; with free America, not with the corrupt 
and short-sighted policy which may for a season link its 
name with servitude, barbarity, and crime. 

We are glad to find this distinction kept everywhere and 
constantly before us, in the volume from which our quota- 
tions have been made. And we protest against any invidious 
use to be made of it. For the distinction is not geographical, 
since in all sections are noble friends and treacherous foes 
of American freedom. It is not political, since all parties 
are based on some one element of truth; and it may be, that 
precisely the most needful element, at any given moment, 
may prove to have been the victorious one. The distinction 
is essential,— one touching the very nature and vitality of 
our social fabric. It is not from the point of view of sectional 
jealousy, or party animosity, but simply as those who love 
their mother country, and see where her true glory lies, that 
we would trace a little way the legitimate course, and point 
out the genuine fruit, of the American idea. 

In this we are glad to have the constant testimony of so 
intelligent an observer as the author of the book before: us. 
In his earlier chapters, especially, on “ Character,” “ Democ- 
racy,” and “ Self-Government,” he helps us, clearly as we saw 
it before, to recognize still more clearly the main fact of our 
political existence, —the organizing of popular institutions, 
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the blending of liberty and law, on a larger scale than was 
ever before dreamed of, and with results at least as favorable 
as those which are found in any other form of human govern- 
ment. The problem of central authority and local liberty is 
the rock on which every empire of earth has chafed and split. 
It is not without its perils here. Yet, in perhaps the most 
menacing case that has yet occurred, — the late conflict of 
powers in New York city,*—how easily and swiftly the 
crisis passed by. The case of Kansas and Utah, we see no 
reason to doubt, will be met at least as successfully as that of 
Carolina; and all the more, because full play is given to each 
of the antagonistic forces, and though freemen “don’t know 
when they are beaten,” they do know when they are victori- 
ous. And so, from the germ in independent townships, to the 
intricate balancing of public law in the relations of national 
and state government, we find that problem continually 
solved in practice, more or less successfully; and experi- 
ence is won without the costly price of perpetual calamity 
and feud. 

And again, “the principles from which the institutions of 
America have been evolved, form the source of her material 
progress,” —a progress which political theories may wisely 
guide or unwisely embarrass, but are as incompetent to re- 
press as to create. The social structure everywhere rests at 
last on economical conditions. Our vast patrimony of open 
lands saves us from being met at the threshhold by the ghastly 
problems of pauperism that haunt elder states; while the 
normal increase of wealth, year after year, assures the most 
favorable conditions for meeting them when they come. If 
only the wisdom should be ours, to keep within bounds that 
dark and ominous shadow, which ever grows with the growth 
and strengthens with the strength of earthly riches! 





* “The extent to which a people habituated to self-government can dispense 
with all the formal supports of law and order, has rarely been illustrated on so 
large a scale as at this moment in New York. For the last six weeks there have 
been riots night and day in the streets, the rioters being policemen, and their in- 
stigators the Mayor, Aldermen, and magistrates of the city...... Perhaps the 
most surprising part of the matter is the smallness of the inconvenience which it 
seems to occasion. We learn that crime has actually diminished in New York 
during these occurrences.” — London Saturday Review, July 4. 
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Few portions of this volume will be found more inter- 
esting, than those which treat of “the American mind,” and 
the system of public education. Not that any fresh details 
are offered; but that their indigenous and peculiar character 
is so clearly shown. Indeed, so impressed is our author by 
this quality in them, that he is more than half sorry at the 
intellectual birthright we inherit from England. “It may be 
considered,” he says, “ as trivial, and in itself not worth men- 
tioning, but nevertheless a regret presses on one’s mind, that, 
with such countlessly accumulated elements for originality 
in every direction, no new language could have been created 
in America.” (p. 341.) “The consumption of paper,’ he 
says again, “yearly surpasses in America that of France 
and England put together.” (p. 321.) The character of the 
press and pulpit, as well as of schools and colleges, is dis- 
cussed in the same spirit of broad and enlightened compari- 
son with other lands; and on the whole with hopeful and 
flattering results. “In no other Christian country,” he as- 
serts, “do ministers of religion exert such a wide-spread influ- 
ence as they do over the people at large in the United 
States” (p. 223); and this influence, wholesome in the main, 
is attributed to the moral necessity every true preacher finds 
himself under, of speaking, not as an official or a recluse, but 
as a citizen anda man.” All this testifies to the popular in- 
stinct, which apprehends the need, and knows that light is 
the safeguard of liberty. 

Two other features of our social state receive but brief 
and incidental notice in this volume; namely, the direc- 
tion which State rivalry has taken, in the organizing of 
humane institutions for the treatment of misery and crime; 
and the unconscious ease and energy with which those ques- 
tions are handled, of government reform, or social economy, 
which bear most closely on the future. Sufficient justice, 
perhaps, has hardly been done them in the eloquent argu- 





* “ The political development and progressive amelioration of society in its legis- 
lative concerns, is of equal interest for the American clergyman with theological 
dogmatical niceties; he observes them with care and devotion. He does not wish 
to embarrass and encumber the social progress, but to preserve to it — what he 
believes to be — a Christian character.” — p. 329. 
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ment, by which our author would justify our confidence in 
the character and destinies of this continent, as the soil of 
harvests noble as they are altogether new. “The eyes of 
the people,” he says, “though they may be easily dazzled 
for a moment, see clear on a cloudy day”; and we believe 
that their vision will yet be purified. “The consolation of 
art and science is no compensation for the proud convic- 
tion that one belongs to a great, proud, honored, and dreaded 
people,” said Goethe, keenly feeling the divisions and weak- 
ness of his own. And while we admire and half envy that 
powerful and stanch nationality which gives deeper breath 
and fuller pulse to the breast of every Briton,—we remem- 
ber that it has been wrought by the strifes, griefs, and glories 
of ten centuries; and confide afresh in the slow, sure de- 
velopment of our own. 

What we have said has been, not in echo to that vain- 
glorious and deceitful boasting that has already done this 
people so deep harm, but in devout recognition of what 
we consider to be the providential facts of our position, and 
the better qualities of our common nature; as a protest, 
moreover, against that tone of disparagement and complaint, 
in which Christian moralists, and especially American moral- 
ists, too often indulge. Surely there cannot be a true pub- 
lic morality, healthy and sincere, that does not gratefully 
recognize, and is not in harmony with, the better character- 
istic traits of one’s own time and people. These, we insist, 
every man who is free-born, especially if he seeks to guide 
or instruct his fellow-men, should heartily apprehend. A 
pining, captious, discontented, cynic criticism is but a poor 
substitute for that generous and manly sympathy, which, 
while it condemns the wrong, yet more heartily cherishes 
and rejoices in the good. 

Into the channel, and towards the end now hinted, as we 
firmly trust, will set the main current of our destiny. That 
destiny is not yet, it may be, “ manifest”; but lies still within 
the dominion of our free will. We have already noble in- 
stitutions, and land, and hope; these are our inheritance. 
But we are not a noble people, — strong, magnanimous, or 
wise enough to throw off the burden of our wrong, and 
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freely to choose the simply right. Still we shrink from the 
path of honorable danger and self-sacrifice — only to plunge 
into deeper danger, and incur heavier sacrifice. Still we 
have the keen humiliation to feel, that, when a young man 
of generous impulse and pride of talent comes forward with 
honorable ambition to claim his place in public life, the ques- 
tion he must meet is not, Are you resolved to be true and 
steadfast in that faith of liberty and right, those purposes, 
aims, and hopes, from which grew up the glorious fabric of 
our freedom? but, Will you be subservient to a system of 
barbarism and oppression that deliberately violates them all? 
While such is the test imposed on the young man entering 
into life, — while, with the popular consent, liberty and peace 
are still menaced by fierce border feud, and our government, 
valiant to hunt a wretched outcast through the ominous si- 
lence of bayonet-lined streets, is helpless or else irresolute to 
defend the free settler on his claim, or to confront a vile and 
licentious tyranny among its mountain ranges, —so long, in 
sorrow and abasement, we can but labor to heal our country’s 
wounds and veil her shame. For, as civilization without 
Christianity is Mephistophelean,—a hollow garnish of splen- 
dor covering the wreck of faith and nobleness; so Democracy 
without Christianity is Satanic, — sacrificing both liberty and 
justice to the insatiate demon of men’s ambition, and, in the 
name of “law and order,” consecrating every crime: Goethe’s 
fiend, which is incarnate Mockery, allied with Milton’s fiend, 
which is rebellious and insolent Self-will. 

But we believe that a holier alliance will prevail; that the 
Christian conscience of our country will come more and more 
to play intelligently in the courses of popular impulse and 
sympathy, and providential destiny. We believe that the 
invincible force of modern Democracy will be discerned at 
length as an agent of Almighty God; and that the new dis- 
pensation of Religion which He reserves to our age will be 
to enlighten, purify, guide, and harmonize these leagued ener- 
gies of the modern world,—so terrible in their unchastened 
violence, so glorious when turned to wise and humane and 
holy ends. 
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Life and Works of John Kitto. 


Art. VII.—LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN KITTO. 


Memoir of Joun Kirro, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, &c. By J. E. Rytanp, M.A. 
With a Critical Estimate of Dr. Kitto’s Life and Writings, by Pro- 
FESSOR Eapie. Second Edition. Edinburgh: Wm. Oliphant and 
Sons. 1856. S8vo. pp. 488. 


Every struggle with adverse fortune has its interest, es- 
pecially when the consecrated will is felt to be triumphing 
over unpropitious circumstances. Every human brother, ob- 
liged to make his way forward with but a part of his senses, 
moves our compassion; but when a high purpose changes 
his personal privation into a public blessing, it is a pleasure 
to applaud the heroic champion. In that life-arena, where 
small difficulties are often permitted to deter from effort, and 
trifling misfortunes are suffered to overcome, it is noble to see 
a quickened spirit surmounting every kind of opposition, 
rising again and again from entire prostration, vindicating 
himself against oppression, and opening a path to usefulness, 
honor, peace, and blessedness, which will encourage others in 
the “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 

Dr. Ryland’s biography is no great affair: not so wretched 
as some notices had pronounced it, we find it confused, 
ill-proportioned, and overburdened with letters of exceeding 
length. Kitto’s youth, which produced little of a literary 
kind that is worthy of preservation, is spread out over hun- 
dreds of pages; while the twenty years of enormous and 
successful effort in London are crowded into a corner. Ju- 
venile epistles, written frequently as mere trials of skill at 
composition, block up the book at the beginning, as if to 
-turn all but the resolute traveller off the track. Had his 
doting grandmother survived to erect this monument to one 
whose character she was the principal instrument to deter- 
mine, it would be easy to account for this preservation of 
every scrap on which his pen had traced its early impressions, 
and the contraction, within one fifth of the crowded volume, of 
those later years, when his character was seen in full efflores- 
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cence. The middle portion of the biography is too exclu- 
sively taken up by the account of his Oriental journey, which 
exhibits no remarkable gift at narration, though stamped all 
over with minute fidelity, — an experience already familiar in 
its results to the readers of his works, and partly superseded 
by later and more favored travellers. With all kindness 
towards a work intended to aid a destitute family, the editor 
seems to have done his part so poorly, that the simple course 
of events is confused, the death of the eldest daughter being 
repeated through some inadvertency, and Kitto’s rejection, 
with the accompanying correspondence, recurring after his 
actual reinstatement in the service of the Missionary Society. 

The habit of hasty sermonizing or rapid journalizing has 
given Mr. Ryland a style easier to himself than to his reader ; 
—one chiefly successful in spreading a small thought over a 
vast surface. In thus noticing a book whose size will deprive 
it of a fair share of popularity, we may be permitted to ex- 
press our hearty disgust at the recent fashion of making every 
biography as bulky as possible, without regard to the public 
station a man has occupied, the individuality of mind he has 
exhibited, the claims he possesses to the reverence of posterity, 
or the variety of incidents which can throw fascination over 
the narrative. Conscientious readers, who buy a book with 
the intention of seeing it through, get discouraged, not to say 
vexed, with the life of the Sheffield Bard, for instance, in 
seven volumes, and that of Kitto in a type which might fill 
four octavos. Southey’s Memoirs have some excuse for their 
bulk, in the matchless prose which mingles with the biogra- 
pher’s own handiwork; while the eight volumes of Moore are 
relieved by the wit, poetry, incident, and company of distin- 
guished persons, scattered through those fascinating pages. 
But Kitto’s experience was necessarily limited, monotonous, 
and uneventful; his books, though the best we have on sev- 
eral topics, may be supplanted by something better, by and 
by, because they required no peculiar genius, no rare endow- 
ments for their preparation ; they come from a mine which it 
is easy to work, in which discoveries are making still, and 
better machinery brought from time to time to bear. It is 
his character which has the greatest instruction and most 
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abiding interest ; and that will become extensively popular 
when it has found a worthy biographer,— will in some fit 
shape, like Southey’s Nelson, encourage other unfortunates 
to brave endeavor, — will soothe us all under disappointment, 
inspire a filial trust, and insure a spiritual, if not always a 
visible victory. 

But we wish to sketch a life well expressed by its motto, 
“ Per ardua”; we desire to make the readers of these pages 
familiar with the contest of humanity against what seemed 
an inexorable fate,— against obstacles that for some time 
heaped themselves higher and higher in the only path, and 
would have doomed a less energetic spirit, if not to a forgot- 
ten corner in the parish poor-house, to the obscurity, repining, 
and moroseness of a mere bookworm in some charity estab- 
lishment of charitable England. Certainly, John Kitto was 
born under the worst conditions in which religious character 
and intellectual pursuits could unfold themselves. His father 
was a drunken journeyman mason, anxious to eke out an 
uncertain pittance by using his boy’s slender strength as a 
hod-carrier; his mother, educated to better hopes, seems to 
have yielded herself hopelessly to her miserable lot, and left 
her eldest child to the care of a weak but devout grand- 
mother, on whom all his filial affection centred, from whom 
he received the best influences which her poverty and igno- 
rance permitted her to give. She nursed her favorite in her 
own religious views, encouraged him in picking up knowl- 
edge for himself, and, had her means permitted, might have 
saved his life from its sorest trial, and his history from its 
tragic interest. No straits which children encounter among 
us, in their way to knowledge, can compare with his. Books 
he could not buy, and could only occasionally hire by doing 
small jobs for a penny; his first effort at authorship, when 
he was only twelve years old, was to write a story about King 
Pippin for a penny, with pictures to match, for a cousin 
younger than himself. A year before this he had made 
copious indexes for his own use of such favorites as Young 
and Spenser, Baxter and Watts. He indeed “bore the yoke 
in his youth.” At the age of thirteen, as he was mounting 
with a load of slates from the highest round of a ladder to 
21 * 
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the roof where his father was at work, the thoughts of a dis- 
section performing just that moment on a young housemate 
unmanned him, so that he lost his footing, and fell upon the 
pavement beneath. He was taken up as if dead. The fatal, 
permanent effect, from this fall of thirty-five feet, was total 
deafness. ‘The auditory apparatus was so choked with blood 
that the nerves of hearing failed ever after to act. As he 
gradually recovered, his repeated exclamation, “ Speak ! 
speak! why not speak?” obliged his attendants to write 
these stunning words on a slate: “ You are deaf!” After 
a short time, the maimed little fellow is consigned to the 
Plymouth poor-house, there of course to come under the 
usual law of manual labor, — to learn that same humble trade 
of shoemaking which a like injured craftsman, John Pounds, 
turned to the lasting good of the same neighborhood, and to his 
own enduring fame as a philanthropist. ‘This workhouse life 
had seemed to him so terrible, that, though poorly clad, worse 
fed, and barefoot, it was only by artifice that he was induced 
to make the sacrifice of his freedom. But this was nothing 
to the misery of his next experience, when, at the age of 
seventeen, he was “ bound out” to a cruel cobbler, who com- 
pelled him to toil sixteen and sometimes eighteen hours a 
day, and beat him, sometimes with a shoe, sometimes with 
his iron hammer, making him water his pillow with tears, 
and tempting him to thoughts of suicide. 

At last, even the worm will turn. The complaint, which 
his deafness obliged him to make in writing, induced the 
authorities to cancel the bonds of apprenticeship, restore the 
male stripling to his old lodgings, which seemed a paradise 
by comparison, and bestow upon him some petty patronage. 
His old grandmother had been removed by that kindly hand 
which “ poor Johnny ” wished so often would close his own 
eyes ; his parents had been unable to provide him any regular 
schooling, and from this time forth left him to fight the battle 
alone. By little jobs, earning sometimes the Scripture wages 
of a penny a day, he tries to minister to his ruling passion, 
the love of books; he writes signs for such Portsmouth house- 
keepers as cannot spell correctly, continues a journal full of 
generous aspirations, pursues his shoemaking with all dili- 
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gence, and at last is sought by friends who begin to under- 
stand his peculiar promise. 

Until now he had had to read'by stealth; and he describes, 
as we have not seen it before, the benefit of this kind of read- 
ing. Speaking of the half-hour he would spend at one book- 
stall after another, he says: “ The advantages are, first, that 
no money is paid for the privilege. Secondly, that the usual 
effects of sedentary occupations are prevented, as the student 
is obliged to stand. Thirdly, that the opportunity of studying 
human character is of peculiar importance; for the character 
of the book-man or woman we study with an anxiety the 
most intense, and a penetration which can never be more 
strongly excited by circumstances. And fourthly, that, when 
we have books in abundance, we are apt to neglect them ; but 
at the bookstall we read for our lives; we know that no time 
is to be wasted, and that it is not likely we shall ever see the 
book again. And, upon the whole, there is probably nothing 
we ever read which is so impressed on the memory, and so 
treasured up in the mind, as that which is read at the book- 
stall.” 

This accounts somewhat for his inexhaustible craving for 
literature. It began with the rapt gaze of the child at a Mrs. 
Barnacle’s shop-window, where these pictured treasures were 
spread to attract young purchasers. Next, at his denying him- 
self a child’s toys to purchase or hire a child’s story-books. 
Then, at his deafness driving him into a seclusion which 
there was nothing but books to cheer. And so it went on 
wider and deeper, until, a short time before his death, he 
wrote to a friend (who declared his relish for the country be- 
cause of ‘its hunting), “I like hunting too, but in London; 
I hunt books; they are my game.” 

A public library in Plymouth was now thrown open to him; 
a temporary provision made for his support; and his study 
commenced in good earnest; but with none to counsel, and 
no purpose distinctly in view. From eight to eleven, he had 
been occasionally at school, but had never opened even a 
grammar of his own language; and yet, by eighteen, his liter- 
ary abilities were so appreciated that a volume of Essays 
was published by subscription for his benefit,—a rather ex- 
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pensive and inefficient kind of charity, though this particu- 
lar effort was remarkable for maturity of thought and facility 
of expression under such adverse influences. 

But further provision and a permanent occupation soon 
became necessary. His singular longing for a missionary 
life prompted some religious friends to put him in training 
as a missionary printer, at Islington College. Unhappily, 
Kitto felt a little above such drudgery. His peculiar infirm- 
ity increased his self-will; he was naturally over-sensitive ; 
perhaps he saw, better than his charity taskmasters, that 
he was made for a higher work than setting type: but the 
types murmured against the reveries of the enthusiastic stu- 
dent; his employers complained that he did not devote him- 
self with a single eye to their service. Probably he could 
not. His thirst for his own improvement, perhaps his de- 
sire for fame, could not be stayed. Their unfavorable im- 
pression resulted in his discharge, — the second great failure 
which he had to make, — which provoked him to say in sub- 
stance, at the age of twenty-five: “I have been tried and 
found wanting; Providence has no place for me to fill; try 
ever so hard, I must surrender at last to the dependence of 
pauperism, and sink back to that quaint refuge of two hun- 
dred years standing, the Hospital of the poor’s portion.” 

His friends, however, were more hopeful than himself; they 
would renew the experiment under other conditions. A 
similar appointment was secured to him in the Missionary 
establishment at Malta, — to result, after eighteen months of 
mutual dissatisfaction, in Kitto’s return to England. These 
excellent utilitarians expected what was impossible. A man 
who could boast that he “had not wasted a moment for 
years,” was not to be persuaded to sit waiting till work should 
come in their printing-office, nor to have his mind perfectly 
engrossed with manual presswork. The Society’s Commit- 
tee thought his devotion to study, at any time, incompatible 
with his engagements as their servant. “ Had I employed 
an equal portion of my evening,” said Kitto, “lolling on the 
sofa and smoking my pipe, it seems all would have been 
well.” 

That he was not a person accustomed to trifle with his 
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engagements is shown by the satisfaction which he gave to 
his employer, Mr. Groves of Exeter, in whose house he 
worked as a chemical assistant, who recommended him to 
the Maltese post, and, upon its unsuccessful issue, gave the 
highest expression of his confidence by taking him to Bag- 
dad, in 1829, as the tutor of his children. 

Had Kitto possessed any acquaintance with Eastern lan- 
guages, his incurable deafness and the timidity attending it 
disqualified him from the missionary life for which he mani- 
fested such an early and romantic longing. But he was able 
to fill with mutual satisfaction an important place in Mr. 
Grove’s family, to teach.his children all they needed to know, 
to minister as a nurse during their sickness, and, upon their 
mother’s death, to evince the utmost fidelity under trial, calm- 
ness in peril, faith during affliction, serenity amid the desola- 
tions of the pestilence. Next to De Foe’s inimitable History 
of the Plague at London comes Kitto’s minute, lifelike, unex- 
aggerated, and wonderfully cheerful picture of this terrible 
curse at Bagdad. It brought all his Christianity to the touch- 
stone. It proved that there was no selfish anxiety struggling 
with his devotion to duty; that death had no terrors for him 
when it stared him full in the face, when the survivors became 
too few to bury the dead, and all the ordinary humanities 
were spell-bound by this stupefying horror. 

Kitto had decided Oriental preferences. Besides eulogizing 
Constantinople in this very expressive sentence, — “ He who 
has not seen Stamboul may be said to want a sense —a feel- 
ing of the beautiful which no other object can convey,” — of 
Bagdad, generally, he writes: “ It is usual to report these people 
as wanting in taste. I know not on what this imputation is 
founded. As to dress, I venture to think our European ex- 
quisitely absurd, and can excuse my Arabian friends for think- 
ing so. And, in building, I know no structure more effective, 
more finely proportioned and delicately turned, than the minars 
I see around me. If they make no display externally, the 
reasons are pretty well known; but when we come within, I 
will say, that,in the cities of Turkey and Persia, there is a 
greater proportion of houses elaborately finished, and taste- 
fully ornamented within, than in any cities in Europe, not ex- 

cepting Italy.” 
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And now, at the age of thirty, Kitto finds himself released 
by Providence from the only service he could render his gen- 
erous patron, and drawn back to England by his passion for 
literary effort, with this immense addition to his resources of 
a thorough knowledge of Eastern life, yet without any dis- 
tinct field in which to work out his peculiar vein. He im- 
agined his function to be that of a journalist ; still, the recluse 
nature of his studies, not to say the infirmity of his frame, 
must have prevented him from ever being a widely popular 
editor. He lived and was to live ina separate world. He 
could labor most efficiently, where Providence gradually set 
him to work, in superintending publications of learned re- 
search and patient investigation ; not in the temporary gratifi- 
cation of commoner tastes. He had no gift, either of writing 
or speaking, for catching the eye of the many. His higher 
office was to instruct those who were to instruct others, — to 
open a wayside well from which others should draw the pure, 
living stream to refresh and bless the world. This journey of 
patient observation through Russia, Persia, and ‘Turkey, this 
four years’ study of Oriental life, released him from his early 
limitations of thought, and stored his mind with facts, then 
far less familiar than now, with experiences richly illustrative 
of Scripture, and a familiarity with the customs in Scripture 
lands such as few that comment on our Record care to possess. 

At this time began to shine upon his path a ray of light 
which never afterwards was clouded over. The memory of 
desertion, by a lady who found, no doubt, that to wed this 
penniless deaf man was a greater sacrifice than she could make, 
embittered his other disappointment at Malta. But he had 
faith that there was some sister spirit waiting to share his 
lonely burden ; and he had not far to look, nor was his gen- 
erous hope deceived. The widow of a fellow-missionary, 
whom Kitto sought to console under her bereavement, found 
a better consolation in sharing his lot than he had expected 
to give. Foregoing society for his sake, denying herself every 
relaxation, every luxury, she spent the best of her days in his 
silent study, became almost his whole human world, procuring 
him the needful books, assisting in their examination, encour- 
aging him with an unfailing sympathy, serving as an inter- 
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preter no less than an amanuensis, and at last smoothing his 
way down to the silent land. 

An amusing incident of his marriage was, that, unable to 
follow the clergyman’s voice, Kitto’s earnestness kept in ad- 
vance of his words; and one of those Bluecoat boys present 
in Christ Church during the ceremony records the amusement 
of the workmen, who gazed down from the roof which they 
were plastering on the singular party beneath; one of them 
even exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, “I say, Bill, that 
little feller ’s in a precious hurry to get buckled! He can’t 
wait for the parson.” “La!” replied a comrade, “ the little 
chap is as deaf as a door-post.” 

It is a lesson of some practical value, that this union, of so 
much happiness to either party and such comforting memories 
to the survivor, began under a cloud. Kitto frankly told his 
wife that his long day of silent toil could not be broken up. 
At first, she says, she was sadly distressed, feeling herself only 
a cipher. But she had enough practical religion to resolve 
upon sharing his toil;— so energetically, too, that he jestingly 
called her his hodman, and was never happy without her 
presence, nor could endure her absence a moment longer than 
necessary; while the reflection of the pleasure she was be- 
stowing made her confinement, her silence, her literary toil, 
her monotonous round of unintermitted work, a privilege and 
a joy. “ During our twenty-one years of married life,” she 
could write at its close,“ I may say in perfect truth, that not 
ten hours have been spent away from him in visits.” 

And now we see the returned Orientalist harnessed in to 
the heavy traces of the Useful Knowledge Society ; becoming 
under Charles Knight their man of all work, writing himself 
the larger half of that renowned Penny Magazine, (one of 
the best books ever prepared for the young,) working regularly 
sixteen hours a day, and only too happy in the thought of 
doing good to the world while providing for the future of his 
growing little household. The amount of labor which he cheer- - 
fully assumed and most conscientiously discharged was one 
original article every week for the Penny Magazine, and the 
preparation of others from correspondence and books; the 
arrangement of a Monthly Chronicle of events, with an anal- 
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ysis of Parliamentary papers; a Journal of facts in Science, 
Education, &c., for a publication termed the Printing Machine ; 
a Register of Events and a Chronicle of the Session, for the 
Companion to the Almanac, besides incidental matters and a 
general survey of magazine-literature abroad. Amongst the 
extra work of this happiest period of his history was that ad- 
mirable Pictorial Bible, which succeeding commentators have 
drawn from so liberally,— that most catholic and attractive 
commentary for popular use, of which Professor Eadie says 
none too much, when he remarks, that “ Kitto brought the 
public mind into vivid contact with Oriental scenery and life ; 
his readers are placed under the Eastern sky, with its bright 
days and starry nights, that they may gaze on the glory of 
Lebanon or beauty of Carmel, throw the net with the fisher- 
men on the Lake, raise the shout of the vintage on the slopes 
of Eshcol, recline by the still waters with the shepherd when 
the pastures are clothed with flocks, sing with the reapers 
when the valleys are covered with corn, go up to the great fes- 
tivals with the tribes of the Lord, or march with the accoutred 
yeomen to fight for hearth and altar against Moab or Philistia.” 

This was followed by a work of far less pre-eminence, a 
Pictorial History of Palestine — when suddenly Kitto is pros- 
trated once more; his publisher has failed, his little all has 
gone beyond recovery, partly too his ability to get more. The 
storm sweeps away not only his rich cargo, but the ship that 
bore it; nothing remains but that inexhaustible energy which 
only the hand of God could lay low, —that trust in Provi- 
dence which seems to mount higher with fresh difficulty. 
Yet, considering his age, his many children, his need of re- 
laxation, the fainting of heart when one has to begin anew 
at the bottom, — this was the sorest stroke of all. 

But the brave heart never groaned aloud. Denying him- 
self the comforts which had become necessaries, the privileges 
which his weak frame demanded, he mounted the treadmill 


-of incessant toil as cheerfully as ever, saying, when his wife 


had returned from an unsuccessful endeavor to sell a book, 
“ Well, we must look at the butcher’s. shop opposite to get 
the right relish for our bread.” Is it to the credit of English 
theology that the Journal of Sacred Literature, which was to 
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realize his favorite scheme of an independent magazine, was 
praised by everybody, and supported at the editor’s own 
charge? While it maintained a high reputation, especially 
on Oriental topics, and accomplished more good than its 
author had dared to hope, instructing and liberalizing very 
many of the clergy, because it was too independent for secta- 
rian patronage and disdained to be the organ of any denomi- 
nation, it dragged heavily upon him whom it ought to have 
generously supported. 

The fidelity with which he executed even his humbler 
undertakings was illustrated in his Pictorial Palestine ;— as 
such things are done in America, the work of a few months, 
a mass of collections from books nearest at hand, with 
hardly the labor of harmonizing the style of different authors, 
and no anxiety to certify doubtful statements or bring the 
intelligence down to the latest discoveries. Not so with this 
indefatigable, conscientious workman. Nearly three years 
were given to gather the materials: and poor as he was, with, 
ten children looking to him for bread, no book bearing on the: 
subject that could be borrowed or bought was neglected; 
until, as far as human research could go under the most 
favorable circumstances, with the magnificent treasures of 
the British Museum at his command, and the willing help 
of foreign travellers, together with the best drawings which 
distinguished naturalists could furnish, he had produced a 
perfect work. His own collections on Palestine extended from 
the fifteenth century down to the latest French travellers, 
part of them procured originally, without regard to expense, 
by that name of Asiatic as well as English renown, Reginald 
Heber. 

And this modest but successful volume prepared the way 
for a series of admirable books, The Christian Traveller, which 
was interrupted after three parts had appeared, (Ancient and 
Modern Jerusalem, The Court and People of Persia, and: The 
Tartars,) by the misfortunes of his publisher. But when Kitto 
fell, it was always for a higher spring than before. ‘This dis- 
aster stimulated him to prepare a far more useful and diffi- 
cult collection, — one in which forty European and American 
scholars participated, — The Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
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ture. Besides the initials assigning each article to its separate 
author, copious references were given to works which treated 
the same topic at length; and, while everything partisan was 
avoided, it was expected that the reader would gratefully 
accept the necessary variety of sentiment among theologians 
of widely different schools in Germany and the United States. 
After a familiar and frequent use of these crowded volumes, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce them “a noble monument 
of learning dedicated to the illustration of the sources of 
our common Christianity,” — a monument which hardly any 
other Englishman could have erected, and which deserves 
to bear his name to posterity as its originator, director, and 
principal architect. It was worthily noticed by the Univer- 
sity of Giessen with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

His final publication, projected in 1849 and only completed 
with his life, the Daily Bible Illustrations, was even more 
than the other books a labor of love,— was intended to 
make reflections, commonly as dry as remainder-biscuit after 
a voyage, entertaining to the young, and instructive to all. 
The meditations are not brief sermons, culled, as one has 
often to suspect in similar works, from the last sermon or 
weekly exhortation; neither are they the sugar-coated pills 
of theological dogmas; nor are they enlisted in advocacy 
of any particular section of the Church. Kitto himself was 
a fervent Episcopalian, who worshipped regularly where he 
could not understand a word. But, having lived among 
books rather than men, and studies of nature rather than 
speculations of creeds, he could not give up to party what 
was meant for mankind. Inquisitive youth will find nothing 
to weary or repel, but everything to interest, as well as in- 
struct, in his Scriptural readings. Perhaps they err in making 
instruction rather than impression the leading idea, but it is 
an error on the right side: superstition and infidelity, the 
Scylla and Charybdis of a young man’s course, are escaped 
by one who sympathizes with this generous yet earnest, this 
childlike yet comprehensive faith, fortified as it is on every 
page by accurate observations, enlightened by extended study, 
and corroborated by modern discovery. We need not add 
that Kitto was largely indebted to our own Dr. Robinson; 
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nor that the obligation was acknowledged with a heartiness 
which ought to have been imitated by all who have availed 
themselves of the patiently accumulated treasures of this de- 
voted Biblical student. 

One other work of Kitto’s deserves a notice which we are 
not competent to give,—“ ‘The Lost Senses.” Written in a 
uniformly cheerful'tone and with no little grace of expression, 
it showed how much he felt his peculiar deprivation, and 
how resolutely he turned it to his personal improvement and 
the comfort of his fellow-sufferers. It seems, that he could 
not escape some strange annoyances. While the loudest 
peals of thunder did not reach his ear, the jar of his chair, 
the fall of a penknife from the table, the slamming of a door, 
would give him acute pain. Having accidentally placed his 
hand on a piano, he received an agreeable sensation from 
the higher notes which were then performing; and when 
the tips of his finger-nails rested on the wood to which the 
wires were attached, this emotion reached its height. Pos- 
sibly this hint might have been followed, so that by suitable 
apparatus a deaf person might come to enjoy all the pleas- 
ures of melody, — at least such a suggestion has been made 
by eminent professional people. 

But there was one department of knowledge in which 
Kitto was ignorant as a babe; there was one sin which he 
repeated daily with perfect unconsciousness. This unending 
brain-work from four every morning till nine every night, 
without exercise or relaxation, without the relief of a merry 
laugh or a change of scene, could only result in worse and 
worse headaches and neuralgic attacks, threatening permanent 
prostration or a premature grave. Still he worked on, in 
spite of warnings without and within. “ His case is hopeless,” 
said the medical adviser, “upon the first attack of paralysis. 
I prescribe absolute rest; and he goes home and immediately 
excites his brain by using it.” But Kitto could not stand 
idle. Though he had received a small pension from the 
Queen, the necessities of his family demanded, as he said, 
“that he should die with the pen in his hand.” And so this 
fragile frame, possessed by an heroic purpose, never gave way 
to the entreaties of friends, to the sense of increasing infirm- 
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ity, to the injunctions of science and experience. And on 
the morning of February 4th, 1854, the judgment not merely 
of overwork, but of overwork of a single organ to the utter 
neglect of the rest, came upon him in a fit, from which he 
never recovered so as to resume his task. Still, he never 
murmured, never questioned that Goodness which had led 
him thus far, only to disappoint him of the hope of making 
some provision for his dependent family. In an obscure 
German village where he sought the relief of perfect rest, 
he found rest for his eldest and youngest child in the “ God’s 
Acre” where he soon laid down by their side, at not quite 
fifty years of age, in the closing week of November, 1854. 

Let it be remembered that the main stay of this remarkable 
character was trust in Providence. His faith in God never 
failed him. Through the bitterness of his workhouse degra- 
dation, prayer was his chief resort for consolation. During 
the death scenes at Bagdad, his childlike reliance had some- 
thing sublime. In his repeated literary disappointments he 
took refuge in the arms of the Heavenly Father. “Thy will 
be done!” was breathed through every breath. Assured that 
God had work for him to do, he left the time and place to 
Him who disposeth the lot of man. “Thirty years ago,” 
writes he, “before the Lord caused me to wander from my 
father’s house, I put my mark on this passage in Isaiah: ‘I 
am the Lord; they shall not be ashamed that wait for me? 
I believed it then, and know it now.” So he waited upon 
God, and his strength was renewed; conscious that his Mas- 
ter’s eye was upon him, he rejoiced to do his bidding; when 
the hand that had led him into the field drew him away 
before he thought that his day was done, 


** He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven; and slept in peace.” 
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s ART. VII.—OUR FIRST FATHERS, AND THEIR FIRST 
CHILDREN. 
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Tue new volume of the Antiquarian Society’s Transac- 
tions is made up, chiefly, of three works, which, although 
wholly dissimilar in character and origin, together constitute 
a somewhat disjointed history of Massachusetts, from the first 
settlement by the whites, to the time of Andros. First of 
these three is Mr. Haven’s very able essay on the origin of 
the “ Massachusetts Company,” that Company which created 
the Massachusetts which we are. 

This paper was prepared as an introduction to the Records 
of that Company, prior to its removal hither. 'These Records 
make the second part of this volume. They were printed 
with the introduction, as the first part, some years since, 
and a few copies of them were circulated, before the com- 
pletion of the volume. Mr. Haven’s paper is of especial 
value, because it shows the importance, in the great Eng- 
lish Revolution, of the men who founded Massachusetts ;— 
shows that the success of their commonwealth on this side, 
had much effect in leading to the great experiment on the 
other side of the water; that, indeed, New England was 
already teaching a lesson to Old England, which Old Eng- 
land would not learn. 

Our State government was directed, by this commencement 
of the Antiquarian Society, to the manifest duty of printing 
its own records. The Antiquarian Society, therefore, trans- 


ferred its copies of the early records, after this beginning had 
22* 
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been made, to the State authorities, and has now completed 
its third volume with an entirely different document, which 
takes up the thread of Massachusetts history where the Rec- 
ords were broken off. This document, which has hitherto 
existed in manuscript only, in the Antiquarian Library, con- 
sists of the public and private Diaries of John Hull, and covers, 
with more or less completeness, the history of Massachusetts 
from 1630 to 1684. 

John Hull is best known in our times as the Master of 
the Massachusetts Mint, which for thirty years defied the 
king’s prerogative, in its issue of the “ pine-tree” currency. 
In his own time, he was the largest merchant in New Eng- 
land. He probably did not think the mint was to be his pass- 
port to posterity, but prided himself more on being Treasurer 
of the Colony, a member of the Council, and Captain of the 
Artillery. His Diaries show him as a narrow-minded man 
in most things, though, as it sometimes happens with such 
men, a merchant of bold and comprehensive plans. He 
talks like a bigot in theology, but in the Old South schism 
seems to have been a leader on the right side. He was an 
aristocrat in politics, but none the less believed in, and stood 
up for, the actual independence of the Colonies. He had been 
trained at the Latin School, and seems to have read Greek 
and Latin; but to the reader of his Diaries, he appears a very 
ignorant man. For all these reasons, we are disposed to think 
him a very good representative man of the second generation 
of the fathers. 

The second book named above covers much wider ground. 
Mr. Elliott begins with the Northmen, and follows down “The 
New England History” to the Revolution. He does not un- 
dertake what nobody ever strictly succeeds in, a pure chrono- 
logical order of narrative ; but arranges his vivid story under 
different leading heads, which are so many essays on impor- 
tant points of New England history. Of these essays, those 
on the Indians, on the manners and customs of the people, on 
their condition, and or slavery in New England, will attract 
and deserve particular attention. 

Mr. Elliott sympathizes heartily with the early fathers in 
every claim that they made, consciously or unconsciously, for 
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civil liberty. Wherever anybody is oppressed, he is apt to 
take his side, through and through. 

Mr. Oliver, in his ingenious volume, which is only too in- 
genious, takes up the quarrel — which from the days of Mor- 
ton, and the two Brownes, and Maverick, down, has been 
simmering and hissing — against the governing party among 
the Puritans. We'consider his book of great value, because 
it brings that matter to an issue. Prejudiced it certainly is, 
even to the misconception and the absolute suppression of 
authorities. But it is thorough, also, so far as any such 
attack can be thorough. ‘This is not saying much, however ; 
for it is certainly very hard to take all the blunders, and fol- 
lies, and wickednesses of the fathers, and knit out of such 
disjointed members a well-articulated skeleton; as if from the 
beginning they had worked maliciously, on a definite and 
devilish plan. 

We do not propose, at the present time, to enter upon any 
comprehensive review of either of the separate works we have 
introduced to the reader. We are desirous, rather, of pointing 
out the source of that constant diversity of opinion, in which 
“the Puritans ” are spoken of, now as the most stupid bigots, 
now as the most liberal reformers. We believe we shall do 
this, in pointing out the distinction between the men who 
settled New England, and the very next generation of their 
immediate descendants. It is a distinction of which Mr. 
Oliver, and perhaps the majority of writers in our time, have 
constantly lost sight. Itappears with great prominence in 
the Diaries of Hull, to which we have alluded, and appears to 
give the principal historical significance to those documents. 
The traces of it appear, indeed, in every fragment which we 
have of the literature of the first century of New England. 

The men who left England for New England were gen- 
erally, so far as we know them, remarkable men, — and here 
and in their old home they had very remarkable leaders. The 
suspicion that John Hampden spent a winter in Plymouth 
is worth remembering, as at least the mythical type of the 
fact that the strongest men of England in that century — 
and when were there stronger men anywhere ? — were closely 
and personally interested in these New England Colonies. 
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The fact is, that those men made, first, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, next, the Commonwealth of Connecticut, 
next, the Commonwealth of England. 

Hume persuades himself, rather blindly, that if Charles I. 
had let Cromwell, and Pym, and Hampden, and Hazelrig, 
cross to the Colonies, he would have saved himself some re- 
pentance afterward. But there was no more reason why 
these men should have kept themselves to their American 
business, than there was for Henry Vane, or Hugh Peters, or 
Lord Say and Sele, or John White of Dorchester, to keep 
themselves to theirs. They were all men who had certain 
principles at heart. Those principles they carried out in 
Massachusetts, where they had power enough; they carried 
them out in England, so long as they had any power at all. 
It is only by a forced division that the histories of England 
and New England are kept asunder for the thirty years in 
which these men are the leaders. It would be more easy and 
more natural to write distinctly the histories of Scotland and 
of England during the same generation. For in Scotland 
was one set of leaders, and in England another. They came 
to agreements with each other, or to disagreements. But 
they acted on divine principles for different purposes and in 
different ways. The leaders of the Massachusetts settlement 
and of the English rebellion, on the other hand, were -the 
same men. The policy which they carried out there with so 
high a hand was the policy which they had carried out here 
with a hand as high. It would seem as if there were hardly 
a Parliamentary leader of distinction in the outbreak of the 
English struggle but had personal interests on this side, — in 
friends, in property, or in the associations of his younger 
days. And the instant that contest took form in arms, the 
emigration from this side to that became larger than the 
tide from England here. It is thus that our own College, 
sending out her first graduates just when King Charles I. 
unfurled his rebel banner, saw her young brood leave her, not 
for the conversion of the wilderness, but for the exciting 
scenes in England,— and that they won such distinction as 
they did win on English, and not American fields. It is 
thus that the Earl of Warwick appears, now as President 




















of the “ Council of Plymouth,” now as a leading member 
of the Puritan House of Lords; thus that Hampden and 
Pym, patentees of Connecticut, sustain relations to Eng- 
land which have immortalized their names. The Winthrops, 
Johnson, Bellingham, and the rest, who came over and re- 
mained, never supposed, till the day of their death, that they 
had lost their share of responsibility in England, more than 
their share of interest in her. They were as much part and 
parcel of her reformers, as were Vane, and Saltonstall, and 
Peters, and Winslow, who came and returned to her in the 
hour of her necessity. 

In a passage written at least as early as the death of King 
Charles, John Hull claims this direct influence of the politi- 
cal system and colonization of Massachusetts upon that of 
the mother country. 


“Our native England, seeing so many persons which were no babes, 
nor windy-headed men, to forsake all to embrace such a wilderness 
condition, it caused them to listen to what might be the reason. And 
it so pleased God, by their voluntary banishment, and their writings 
from home, to awaken so many hearts, as that in few years the whole 
nation thought it was high time to think of a general reformation, and 
were willing to enter into a war, (though such a formidable means yet,) 
when no other way could gain the desired end.” — Arch. Americ., Vol. 
IIT. p. 168. 


To ask, as has been often done, whether these men, when 
they began the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, projected 
the independence of the Colony, is to ask a very idle question. 
This is certain, that when eventually, in the course of six or 
seven years, thirty thousand of them removed to Massachu- 
setts, they did not do it with the simple and meek intention 
of carrying out those views of Charles, of Wentworth, and 
of Laud, against which they and their friends had been pro- 
.testing and agitating with all their might at home. Arrived 
in Massachusetts, they were independent, whether they wished 
to be or not. Mr. Oliver speaks, a little pertly, of what 
would have happened if King Charles had sent out a single 
ship of war, to coerce them. It may be doubted whether he 
had a ship of war to send. The fleet which he built with his 
costly ship-money was not ready for sea till 1636. Before 
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that time, and after, indeed, Charles had’ his hands full 
without keeping ships of war in Boston Bay. The colonists 
were independent, or they were nothing. They had to gov- 
ern themselves, because nobody else would govern them ; 
they had to defend themselves, because nobody else would 
defend them; they had to depend upon themselves, for they 
had nobody else to depend upon. When we remember that 
men in this position were men who had been studying gov- 
ernment side by side with Pym, and Hampden, and Eliot, 
we shall easily understand, that, whatever their original hope, 
their inevitable course in the foundation of their new com- 
monwealth would be to make it the independent state which 
for fifty years it was, and for near a hundred years has been 
again. 

Mr. Oliver charges these men with insincerity, in profess- 
ing devotion to the English Church when they left England. 
But as, at the same time, he tells us that the primate of that 
Church was the chief instrument in fostering their disloyalty, 
being “infected with the growing distemper,” he gives a fair 
answer to his own insinuation. Surely those are no insincere 
Churchmen who follow where the Archbishop of Canterbury 
leads. We may say much the same thing of their political 
position. Charles, who had granted their Charter, treated 
them, we are told, with the utmost leniency, and waived his 
right to recall it. On the other hand, it appears that the first 
Parliament which he condescended to summon, after these 
civil rights of Massachusetts were established, looked upon 
them with entire satisfaction. If the king did not suppress, 
and the Parliament did not blame, who shall say now, that 
the unexampled transfer of the Charter to America was not 
sufficiently justified by all the circumstances, in the eyes of 
those best qualified to judge. 

There is no doubt, that, once established here, the rulers 
of the little state meant to use the immense advantage of 
the freedom which had been thrust upon them, and were 
resolved not to forego it to the very last. Mr. Oliver shows 
this, in his unloving way. Mr. Elliott shows it, more cordially 
and very distinctly, understanding completely that this is 
the vital point of the Colony’s politics. All other questions 
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are subordinate to this. 'Those are our friends who do not 
wish to press an appeal in England; those are our enemies 
who do. 

We need say no more of the details of their policy, either 
in church or state. Once redeemed from the broad charges 
which would make them out the most mercenary hypocrites 
in religion, and hucksters in politics more unscrupulous than 
the most reckless of modern partisans, the first fathers of 
New England take their stand among the more conserva- 
tive school of the English Puritans of their day. ‘The truth 
is, there is no distinction to be drawn between the general 
political sentiments of the two Winthrops, of John Cotton, 
of Ward, and, we may add, of Williams, on the one side, and 
those of John Hampden, of John Eliot, and of John Milton, 
on the other side. It ought to be as useless to say this, as 
it is to say that the opinions of Edward Winslow, of Hugh 
Peters, and of Henry Vane, of New England, were the same 
as those of Edward Winslow, of Hugh Peters, and of 
Henry Vane, of Old England. There was nothing in the 
crossing of the water to change a man, from being a broad 
and somewhat speculative statesman, so that he should be- 
come, at once, a narrow and self-seeking tyrant. The man 
who discussed and laid down the widest, perhaps the most 
Utopian, political systems which the world had known, as 
he bade his friends good-by, in London, afterwards the 
centre of all English rebellion, or in Dorchester, “the maga- 
zine from which the principles of rebellion were supplied,” 
would not, after a six weeks’ voyage, begin to talk oligarchy 
and priestcraft to the acquaintances who helped him over the 
stones of the muddy landing-place, which was not yet Long 
Wharf, along the hardly trodden footpath which conducted 
to the Thursday Lecture. The man who attempts to show 
that this change did take place, and that it was the vulgar 
change of sentiment between the man who seeks power and 
the man who has it, must see that his references are not sepa- 
rated by nearly a generation in time, and that the incon- 
sistencies he condemns are not the inconsistencies of two sets 
of men. The first fathers, we repeat it, belonged to the better 
school of the Puritans of the outbreak of the great Revolu- 
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tion. It was a school of men which had had sad occasion 
to study the rights of conscience, and the relations of relig- 
ion to the state. Whatever its views of religion, they were 
views held by three fourths of the religious people of the 
land, by all but the merest fraction of its true Protestants. 
Whatever its views of social manners and customs, they 
were, as Mr. Kingsley has so well shown, only what every 
decent man, not to say every religious man, holds to-day. 
Whatever its views of politics, they are the views which we 
pretend to applaud when we invoke the shades of Hampden 
and Sidney. ‘They were the views of men who had studied — 
the theory of political science in its history as it then ex- 
isted, more carefully, we venture to say, than any one of our 
great lights of to-day has studied it in its history as it exists 
now. ‘They were fond of speculation. Most men of sense 
are. They pushed their speculations in unprofitable direc- 
tions. But that lasted only while they were kept from testing 
them in practicable ways. Their language and methods are 
open to vivid ridicule. So are any men’s, after their cause 
has been overthrown; and the lions who destroyed these men 
are the artists who represent them to posterity. For all this, 
they were the first school of English patriots,—the first 
school of constitutional statesmen,—the first practical stu- 
dents in modern times of good government as a science; and 
they were workmen of whose work no man need be ashamed. 
In England its results were the commercial greatness of 
England, the free constitution of England, the English the- 
ology of the seventeenth century, and the noblest English 
poetry of all time. This was where men say they failed. 
In America, where they did not fail, the result was the six 
States of New England, —and such influence as those States 
hold and have held between two oceans. What that influ- 
is, it is not ours to say. But the world knows this, that the 
republic which is half a continent,— whose frontier points 
are St. Croix, San Augustine, Sante Fé, San Francisco, and 
on the St. Lawrence, names which of themselves show 
that it was no Puritan power which undertook their plant- 
ing,—is a republic which would not have begun to exist 
had not these speculative Englishmen held the views of 
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church and state which they did hold, and made experi- 
ments of them on these shores. 


Such men were the first fathers. Such men planted this 
wilderness. 


Now all colonization involves a tendency to social decline. 
In every case of emigration there is a relapse towards bar- 
barism. The words are Dr. Bushnell’s,* and to his complete 
statement of the causes and the progress of this decline, and 
especially to the illustration which he draws from the very 
history we are tracing, we might be satisfied to leave the 
position which we have now to explain and maintain. This 
position is simply that the generation which followed the 
the first fathers here was a school of men who resembled 
them in nothing but in a somewhat artificial imitation of 
their theology. They were men who had their excellences 
also, but they were moulded in another mould, stamped with 
another stamp, hardened by another discipline, trained in 
another school, — men of different position, different duties, 
and different life. The scholars of the first generation had 
studied on the continent of Europe, had looked through 
Galileo’s tube, had heard Episcopius confute Polyander, 
had joined themselves, perhaps, in the disputes of Leyden, 
or even of Padua. The scholars of the second generation 
had, in place of this, construed the Hebrew Psalms, to 
Chauncey, in a class with half a dozen white associates and 
half as many red ones, in what was little better than a log 
cabin, in New Cambridge. The soldiers of the first emigra- 
tion had fought under Gustavus, knew by heart the tactics 
of the Thirty Years’ War, brought with them the cuirasses 
which they had polished for many a gay holiday, and the 
traditions, not very distant, of declining chivalry. The sol- 
diers of the second generation found they must unlearn all 
this, and forget it, if they were to storm Indian camps, 
through cedar swamps, as every European soldier in America 
has learned, in his turn. The statesmen of the first genera- 





* “Barbarism the First Danger.” A Discourse for Home Missions, by Horace 
Bushnell. New York: Printed for the American Home Missionary Society. 1847. 
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tion knew no danger but that which came from arbitrary 
power, or the claim of the divine right of kings. The poli- 
ticians of the second generation scarcely heard of the divine 
right in kings, and had to study on the other side, and that 
without a precedent in history, the hard question, when lib- 
erty becomes license. They asked, not what line should be 
drawn to check the prerogative of a king, but whether the 
inborn prerogative of the subject gave men a right to sell 
fire-arms to the savages, or women a right to walk naked into 
the churches. So the theologians of the first emigration were 
the stanchest of Calvinists; but Calvinism has never fared 
very well unless it had logical antagonists, and the Calvin- 
ism of John Eliot and of Gookin did not serve them so well 
as their Christianity, when they had to answer or parry the 
searching questions of the illogical natives, who were not 
averse to discussion, and were not very easily satisfied. In one 
word, the circumstances which trained the first generation of 
Americans were as different from those which trained their 
fathers as they could possibly be. And therefore he who 
seeks to find all the characteristics of the fathers in the 
children, will be utterly disappointed. So will he be who 
refers all their successes to their fathers’ virtues, or all their 
follies to their fathers’ faults. 

One thread runs unbroken from the first generation to the 
second. We trust, indeed, it is not broken yet ;— the central 
wire around which are wound, one way and another, a great 
many diversities of administration, and a great many meth- 
ods of thought, and over which are heaped a great many 
strata of deposit. This wire thread which unites the Boston 
of to-day with John Cotton’s Boston, the Winthrops of to- 
day with the old John Winthrop, and the “higher law” of 
to-day with the higher law of Howe or of Owen, is the 
rugged religious faith which was, is, and shall be, in the 
New England character. The first fathers and their first 
descendants had this further point of resemblance, that alike 
they held zealously to all the demands of high Calvinism. 
But there was this difference, that while the fathers believed 
these with all their hearts, the children only believed them 
with all their minds. . No man, to-day, can read the theology 
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of the generation which succeeded the settlement; and the 
opening of the franchise to those who were not elect, the 
granting of baptism to the children of those who were not 
professors, were lapses and inconsistencies, enough in them- 
selves to show that they were clinging to old institutions 
such as they were sorry to abandon, rather than to eternal 
principles, which they would die rather than disown. 

Here is a change, partly resulting from the mere difference 
of the objects before the new generation. More deeply, how- 
ever, the change between the fathers and their children results 
from that inevitable tendency to barbarism which endangers 
emigration. We flatter ourselves that we are beginning to 
guard against this now. But emigration was not a science 
then, — is scarcely known to be one yet, indeed; and when 
the fathers tried to guard against this, there is no wonder if 
they did not wholly succeed. We need not follow Dr. Bush- 
nell’s argument in its admirable detail. We have readers of 
these pages in Australia and in our distant West, who will con- 
firm what we say of this tendency in their own experience. 
The illustration in one family shows the principle as it works 
ina nation. A cultivated Christian man and his wife take 
their children to their prairie home. They carry a few books, 
— carry his flute perhaps, and her pencil. In the hard work — 
and it is very hard —of the beginning, they try, both of 
them, to lure the children to the associations and memories 
of the civilization which they both love, and which they 
mean shall gather around the cabin of their new home. 
But there are no neighbors to help in this. There are very 
few ties With this civilization. There is every day the recur- 
rence of physical duty, — prairie to be tamed, — yes, the world 
to be subdued. The mother will shed tears, and the father 
too; but it is inevitable that the stout boys whom they 
are training will care more for rifle, and hunter’s trail, and 
the track of game, than for the well-worn books which tell of 
a life so different. It is inevitable that the girls, with the 
purest modesty, very likely, and the simplest taste, will care 
not a straw for habits in which their mother once completely 
acquiesced, except that they may please her. This is what 
happens every day now,—2in the midst of our constant 
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mutual communication, — mails, telegraphs, and daily travel, 
weaving as tight as we can weave the ties which bind the new 
to the old. But what was it then, when a few vessels each 
year carried the country produce to England, brought back 
the country’s clothing, and that was all the tie? These were 
a people very poor. They were a people well-nigh forgotten 
at home. They had the wilderness to subdue with very little 
resource beyond what they had in their right hands. Gallant 
indeed in the fathers to plant the College as a screen against 
this miasma of barbarism. But how weak a screen! 
‘¢ For who was in the Catalogue 
When College first begun ? 


Two nephews of the President 
And the Professor’s son.’’ 


Gallant in them to establish their schools, and inestimable 
the work the schools did for them. But one needs only to 
examine almost any volume of the old records, to find that 
when the emigrant died who began it, his quill fell, as if of 
course, into a hand which could not write as he wrote, — of 
some native-born clerk who could not spell as he spelled. 
Education, and of course political science, religious science, 
and the arts of life, all declined perceptibly, and at every point, 
as the generation of emigrants gave way to its successors. 
Let it be remembered now, that although individual mem- 
bers of the first emigration lingered, of course, for half a cen- 
tury, yet that, in the regular course of the succession of power 
in a republic, the “ young America” which we have been 
trying to describe, made up of the youths who had slight 
recollection of England or none, would be in full control as 
early as the middle of the century, even were all the emigrants 
united in one policy. Let it be remembered, furthermore, 
that every influence of the emigrants less godly, less culti- 
vated, less careful, would also tend against the waning in- 
fluence of the speculative, even polished seniors in the state. 
Let it be remembered that as early as 1640 the current of 
emigration began to set backward,—that there was no con- 
stant infusion of European blood and European training to 
keep up the prestige and the influence of the first generation. 
Bearing all this in mind, with such guidance as the mere 
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statistics give us, and such diaries as those of Hull’s, let us 
see what the life of the first generation of Americans was. 

It was wretchedly narrow in its physical range, after all. 
Unless one followed the seas, his world of interest here was 
bounded by Piscataqua* on the north, Aquidneck} on the 
south, and Lancaster or Marlborough onthe west. Once or 
twice a year might come despatches from the distant Con- 
necticut, — more seldom some news from Manhadoes or 
Acadie. Within this narrow range were scattered several 
villages of men, doing what we may see done by the spirited 
pioneers who are opening new farms this very year, perhaps, 
in the Aroostook valley. There was no great matter of pub- 
lic interest. ‘There was nothing, in the general current of life, 
to quicken to mutual sympathy or common action these 
scattered settlers. It was not till Philip’s war, when this 
first generation of the native-born were yielding their places 
to younger men, that there was any crisis which could be 
called a common danger. 

In the complete stagnation of the interests and excitements 
to which England had used those who remembered England, 
the elders or ministers seem to have done their best to keep 
up a set of ecclesiastical discussions. These are on subjects 
most of which are wholly unintelligible or wholly uninterest- 
ing now ;—still we doubt not they served their turn, for the 
gymnastic exercise of those who had them in charge. But 
these again were very few, — and the most exciting of synods 
would not last for ever. . 

In a word, the life of Massachusetts after the excitements 
of a beginning, in which we may class the Pequot war, up to 
the war with Philip, forty years after, was as uneventful as 
could be asked, for the happiest of nations. It is hard to 
write the history of those forty years, so as to give it the 
kind of interest which:men seek in history. The forests were 
changing to be cornfields and pastures. The poor settlers 
were growing richer and more at ease. The strictness of 
their Calvinism was relaxing in the people. The power of 
the clergy was lessening in the same proportion. Very dull 
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to the reader is the history of those forty years. Very dull — 
very dull indeed — must they have been to any man wide 
awake, of much mental reach or breadth, who lived them 
through. 

Here for instance is John Hull, a man who certainly had as 
good a chance as the best to see what there was to see and 
to hear what there was to hear. He is Master of the Mint, 
afterwards Treasurer, and Councillor. He is well esteemed in 
the Church. He is prosperous in business; he has vessels 
all over the Northern Atlantic, — often makes the English 
voyage,—and conducts a wide correspondence. He is a 
leading citizen in Boston, the capital of the whole country, 
—jis consulted in all politics,— moves and consults in all 
affairs of the Church. Like other men oppressed by ennui, 
in times and countries which are very dull, he keeps a jour- 
nal.* Indeed, he keeps two, one of his own affairs, one the 
public’s, for forty years. Curious as they are to us, and very 
interesting, yet, when the reader imagines himself,‘as a faith- 
ful reader should, living in those times, the idea becomes 
inexpressibly dreary. ‘There is a good deal of suggestion for 
history, — there is some local detail which we had else lost; 
but he who reads them through is most impressed with a feel- 
ing of the littleness of most of the crises about which the 
author is excited, and the cooped up life which he was leading. 
One wonders no longer that Downing, and young Mather, and 
other early graduates, went back to England. They were 
ambitious youths, — and they wanted a wider field. 

In such a world, with little really to excite men to a 
broad or particularly generous view of life, the first genera- 
tion of Americans cut down the forests, split them into rails 
and firewood, or hewed them into building-lumber, built 
fences, hoed corn, trapped beavers and sent the skins to 
England, for the years of their pilgrimage. Those of them 
who fancied study studied at Cambridge under Eaton, Dun- 
ster, Chauncey, or Hoar. The scholarship, when it was very 
successful, resulted in such victories as Cotton Mather’s. 
What must it have been when it failed! 





* In the general letter of advice to Endicott, the Company suggested that each 
settler should keep a journal! which if they had done, could even the world itself 
contain the books that should have been written ? 
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We find no difficulty, in the mere enumeration of these 
circumstances, in discovering the reasons why the children 
of the first settlers were no longer speculative men, but 
men pre-eminently practical. ‘Their fathers were trained 
under a perpetual prohibition to test their theories. These 
men grew up in a country which had no prohibitions but 
what they made themselves. Speculation became practice 
on the instant; and for practical talent of every kind 
there was constant and great demand. It is a thing of 
course to say that they had not the polish of their fathers. 
Harvard College was not Emanuel, — and very few of them 
went through Harvard College, if it were. Still more, it was 
simply impossible that they should have taken their fathers’ 
breadth of view. Those fathers were planning, at the least, 
for all Britain as well as for America,— most probably were 
planning for all Protestant Christendom. They had held 
relations with men who moved in every camp and court of 
Europe. While even John Hull, leader as he was among 
the children, had no right to expect a wider view of life 
than he got when he and his surveyor laid off his farm in 
Medfield, or when he was forced to spend the Sabbath in 
discourse with Mr. Porter of Petaquamscot, “who holds that 
all shall be saved.” 

With this view of these men, we feel as if time were wasted, 
which studies the records of their egislation or jurisprudence 
with the expectation of finding there any profound course of 
policy handed down to them, as a sort of tradition, from the 
men who founded their state. We discover no such system 
there. We believe they passed laws, and carried them out, 
very much as their successors do,—as Englishmen and 
Americans in all times have been apt to do; that is to 
say, that they. tried to do what they wanted at the moment, 
in the best way they knew how, without much system, with- 
out any connected theory, and with very little regard either 
for consistency or to future history. Mr. Webster says that 
he who wants to study the history of England, and its civili- 
zation, should read the statutes from the beginning. He who 
wants to read the history of Massachusetts, must do the same 
thing in the records of her legislation. He will be very much 
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interested in the gradual development of a handful of settlers 
into an independent commonwealth, and in the steady and 
regular provision for its necessities. In that first century he 
will find a great deal of strong common sense. He will find 
scarcely one ray of genius. He will find manly practical 
adaptation of means to ends. He will find a wholly origi- 
nal system of legislative procedure. In many questions, 
much discussed among publicists, he will find off-hand de- 
cision, made without the slightest apparent knowledge that 
there was any question for discussion. He will find many 
blunders. But he will also find a curious candor, which re- 
cedes very readily from discovered error. If he is looking 
for traces of the Puritanism of Winthrop, Vane, and Hamp- 
den, he will, after a dozen years, be disappointed. The rec- 
ords are well crowded with religious allusions; but to any 
careful observer, it is clear that another set of men are at 
the helm. 

These Puritans, native-born here, or, like Hull, emigrating 
when children, — the men of the first Cisatlantic generation, 
— were, like their fathers, religious men; but they were often 
ignorant where their fathers were wise; narrow where their 
fathers were generous; bigoted where their fathers would 
have been liberal; cruel where their fathers would have been 
magnanimous. ‘They were, however, practical, where their 
fathers had a tendency to dreaming. They were not con- 
ceited, they never clung to error blindly, and they always 
prayed God to lead them in better ways than they knew. 
Which he did, from the beginning to the end. 

As we have said, we believe the most frequent mistake 
of writers upon the Puritans is the confounding of the habits 
of these two generations. Thus, a recent writer tells us, that 
the Puritans repressed athletic amusements, as if any one 
dwelt on them with more spirit than the Puritan Milton. 
He means the Puritan churches of the first generation here. 
Mr. Oliver’s book is full of the same class of errors. He 
makes a sweeping statement, as to the first holders of the 
Charter, and verifies it by a reference which belongs in 
Philip’s war. In the article on Puritan character attributed 
to Mr. Charles Kingsley, in the North British Review for 
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May of last year,—a paper for which every New England 
man ought to thank him,—he drops into this error so far 
as to speak of the emigrants as “ Cotton Mather’s pioneers.” 
This is to make Cotton Mather lead an emigration of which 
his own grandfather was one of the later persons, — which 
had settled Boston thirty-three years before he was born 
in it." 

We must not close this article without expressing our 
satisfaction that the Council of the Antiquarian Society de- 
termined on the publication of the Diaries of Hull, to which 
we have made such frequent allusion. ‘The remarkable blank 
in Colonial history after Winthrop’s volumes close is so con- 
siderable, that these Diaries have an especial interest in the 
rarity of our other sources of information. The position of the 
author gives peculiar interest to his occasional political sug- 
gestions, — among which we must instance, as really touch- 
ing, his grief, ill suppressed, at the happy return of Charles 
II. We have spoken of his times as dreary; we have not 
found his journals so, when coming down to make a piece 
of reading for ours. If they shall teach our authors what 
sort of men took the places of Winthrop and his friends, 
they will remove the chief stumbling-block in our early his- 
tory. 





* In another part of the same admirable essay, the author speaks of “ that New 
England ukase of Cotton Mather’s, who punished the woman who should kiss her 
infant on the Sabbath day.” As this supposed ukase stands directly in the way of 
the general drift of the essay, it may be well to say : — 

1. That there was never any such ukase, ordinance, or law in any part of New 
England, nor anything like it, which, in joke even, could be said to account for the 
notion of it. : 

2. That the statement which the author is thinking of, by Samuel Peters, a run- 
away of the Revolution, that a man might not kiss his wife on Sunday, wholly false 
as it was, was a pretended statement of Connecticut law. 

$. That Cotton Mather was a Massachusetts man, — lived here and died here. 

4, That he was never in any position in which he could make any “ ukase,” ordi- 
nance, law, statute, or custom at all; and that he never did or could punish any- 
body but his own children for anything whatever. 
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Art. IX.—REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHURCH HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 


WE have been so long wonted to look to Germany for our best 
Church histories and dogmatics, that it is with a certain sense of fresh- 
ness and novelty we turn to the recent valuable works of our English 
friends in the same field. Isaac Taylor, indeed, assures us,* that the 
whole question respecting Christianity and its records is “a British 
question”; that “it is the English people alone in the Old World that is 
now Christian”; and that, “as to the Old World, the question of Chris- 
tianity is almost an insular question, — it is a British interest.” Still 
further, waxing wanton in his insularity, he asserts (p. 89) that dis- 
believers in the Gospel as he understands it have no right to the use 
of the term Conscience, Truth, Righteousness, Sin, or God! the neces- 
sary result of their dissent is atheism (p. 91)— and “they know it”! 
In such fashion of arrogant and almost insulting challenge, British 
Evangelicism girds itself to fight the good fight with unbelief. And 
the terms we have quoted are really the introduction to a very able 
and scholarly manual of evidences;} setting forth, in particular, 
with more freshness and vigor than we remember to have seen else- 
where, the remarkable evidences of a complete revolution of men’s 
religious thought, to be traced in the very least of the New Testament 
Epistles. Though separated from our day by the interval of some 
five years, this last volume of Mr. Taylor — who has put “his mark” 
on every page except the titlke— deserves a word of reference now. 
One would render good service to our time, who should do it the office 
of a thorough and appreciating review. 


In a very different tone from this arrogant and erudite recluse, the 
champion of Lincoln’s Inn speaks of the work which is given to his 
time and nation.{ He too speaks as an Englishman and to English- 
men, and never forgets “the glorious privilege of belonging to a na- 
tion”; but with him, not books, but life, must be the interpreter of 
life. “I do not think,” he says, “it is our business, but our laziness, 
which keeps us from understanding God’s world and God’s Church. If 
we were more alive, and more interested in all the men and things that 
are passing around us, —in all that we and other men have to do and 
to suffer,—the history of past times would become infinitely more 
clear to us. At all events, that is the way in which we Englishmen 
must get to know anything about it. The study of books and manu- 





* Restoration of Belief. See pp. 27 - 34. 

t See, for example (p. 107), a neat and characteristic argument on the adhesion 
and cohesion of two classes of facts; the inference (p. 126) from the non-miraculous 
character of fourteen of the Episties; and the technical signification of the phrase 
“signs and wonders ” (p. 187). 

{ Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Centuries. By 
FREDERICK Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1854. 8vo. pp. 401. 
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scripts may be pursued more diligently elsewhere than here. We are 
to discover their worth by life. Instead of complaining that God has 
put us into the midst of a bustling, working nation, we are to make use 
of that bustle and work, to explain thoughts and desires, fears and 
hopes, which men cherished in their closets, and uttered in their 
prayers. ‘Then, what was spoken to them in the secret ear will like- 
wise teach us what we have to proclaim on the house-tops.” (p. 165.) 
Brave and true words of a Christian scholar,— worthy of one who 
with generous, patient labor strives to meet at first hand his country- 
men’s great want, in his Lectures at the “ Workingmen’s College.” 

Mr. Maurice half apologizes in his Preface for a simplicity and di- 
rectness of style which we find very charming. It might easily have 
been condensed, but on the whole we should have been sorry for 
it. Though the lectures, as they now appear, were rewritten from old 
memoranda, and were never delivered, he does not try to forget the 
audience of young men they were meant for; and the “I” and “ you,” 
from the first page to the last, have a perpetual savor of freshness. It 
is interesting, too, to see how critical arguments and objections slide 
from him like water. ‘He has met them all, if not mastered them; 
and in the face of them, with a tone of gentle but firm dogmatism, he 
simply reaffirms his own persuasion, whether of doctrine or history. 

But such dogmatism as there is seems only the single-heartedness 
of the man. No form of human belief, however wayward or extrava- 
gant, seems able to daunt or baffle him in the use of that universal 
solvent, that master-key, of his subtile and far-reaching sympathy. 
He makes us fairly like Basilides, and almost understand the eccentric 
and wilful metaphysics of Valentinus. Clement of Alexandria is “that 
one of the old Fathers whom we should all have reverenced most as a 
teacher, and loved best as a friend”; and of the subtlest peril that in- 
vaded the simplicity of the early Church he can speak as “the rev- 
erence of mystery, which in the mind of an earnest and faithful man 
means the reverence for a truth which he cannot grasp.” Athenagoras 
and Tertullian, Marcion and Ignatius, are dealt with like men he has 
seen and known, — the good in them warmly honored, the fault in them 
regretfully chided, as that of an erring friend. And we find a particu- 
lar pleasure in the applying of this key to the notable riddles of Church 
history, — the Apocalypse, the Heretics, and the Gnostics. 

Not that the book is wanting in sharpness of criticism, either. See 
what he says of Tatian, and slanders upon the heathen (p. 215), and 
his severe censures on Tertullian. “What I do most fervently be- 
seech of you,” he says, “what I would ask of God for you, is that 
you may be preserved from admiration of that kind of wit and intel- 
lectual power, which does not humble itself to be the servant and 
soldier of the Gospel, for the glory of God and the good of mankind, 
but assumes to be the champion and protector of the Gospel, and so 
turns it to the denial of God’s goodness and truth, and to the injury of 
those for whom Christ died.” (p. 283.) A lesson for some later apolo- 
gists as well. The root of error in Gnosticism is in attempting to con- 
struct a scheme of salvation at all. “It is wonderful how easily words 
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can be arranged in a scheme, when the life is gone out of them, and 
therefore they can offer no resistance.” (p. 223.) “How poor are 
such phrases [as those of Valentinus] when they stood in place of the 
very Being whose nature they sought to describe !— when they actu- 
ally limited the Fulness and paved the Abyss; when you had a Ple- 
roma for a Father, and the proposition ‘God is an Abyss, for St. 
John’s * God is Love.’” (p. 226.) 

It is delightful to perceive the utterly devout and Christian tone of 
this book, from the first page to the last. The very name Ecclesia 
‘suggests the thought of calling owt rather than calling together.” “I 
hope you will never forget,” he says, “that the Bible is the history of 
God’s acts to men, not of men’s thoughts about God,’ —the truest 
canon, surely, of all history seen from the point of view of the highest 
Christian philosophy. (p. 2.) And again: “ Was this only a faith or 
belief of theirs? Did they think they were called by God, or were 
they called? This is a very important question indeed for us to ask 
ourselves. I must answer once for all, — If I did not think they were 
called, if I supposed their calling depended upon them, and not their 
faith upon their calling, I should not be here to lecture to you at all; 
I do not know what I should have to lecture about. ..... If you 
expect that I am going to describe a set of men who were eminently 
truthful, you will be grievously disappointed. I shall have to tell you 
of lies uttered by bad men and by good men, lies which have brought 
more terrible consequences upon those who spoke them, and upon the 
Church, and upon the world, than the punishment which befell Ananias 
and Sapphira.” (pp. 61, 62.) 

As among the more valuable and (to some of us) rather novel por- 
tions of these Lectures, we would call attention to the very interest- 
ing exposition of the Apocalypse, — where he hints that “the beast” 
was “a Roman Emperor, most probably Vitellius,” and urges it as 
“better and more hopeful [than any “ prophetic” expositions ] to per- 
ceive how deeply the evil principle had penetrated in St. John’s own 
day”; the signs of the coming great apostasy in the Epistles; the 
reaction in favor of heathenism shown in Pliny’s letter, at the close 
of the first century ; the remarks on the early Church in Rome, “ weak 
in literature, but strong in hospitality”; on the Alexandrian teachers, 
who regarded the Church not as a polity, but as a school (p. 354); on 
the idea of hierarchy (p. 3858); and on the Canon, of which he says 
(p. 331): “As long as the members of the Church in the second 
century were conscious of their calling, I do not think that they had 
the least difficulty in discerning what lesson-books they wanted to train 
them for fulfilling it.” And so we gratefully close this beautiful vol- 
ume, glad to anticipate the same wise and benign guidance through the 
more vexed centuries which follow. 





As to the tradition respecting Peter, and the Apostolic foundation 
of the Roman See, “I would earnestly entreat you,” says Mr. Maurice, 
“to believe that we have not the least interest in wishing it settled, one 
way or the other.” In contrast to this characteristically neat and placid 
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style of polemics, another writer deals with “the great myth of the 
Cathedra Petri.” * He is not satisfied without probing to the bottom the 
papal pretensions of antiquity; exposing every fallacy and imposture ; 
and loading his earlier pages with the perhaps needless weight of 
elementary and textual expositions. So that we have all over again 
the argument about “the church that is at Babylon,” and the story 
of the Decretals, with a fulness from which we should have been glad 
to be spared, — the real point of controversy lying within very nar- 
row limits. None the less do the real value and ability of the book 
grow upon us as we proceed. It does not escape, indeed, the neces- 
sity of being a general history, while claiming to be a special one. 
But its main point of view is held throughout; and the political rela- 
tions of the Latin Church stand out in far clearer light than previously. 
It was when “the rickety fabric of polytheism had yielded to the 
assaults of a powerful dogmatic scheme of faith,” that this mightier 
structure, both political and religious, gradually arose. Its rising im- 
portance is ascribed (pp. 174-178) to these four causes: the rank 
and station of Rome as chief city of the world; its resistance to Gnosti- 
cism and Mysticism, making it at once the champion and representative 
of Catholicity ; its social and political rank ; and the “ fiction of Cathe- 
dra Petri.” The decisions of councils were invested by Constantine 
with the authority of the civil law (p. 184); the Church welcomed the 
state’s interference to correct abuses (p. 228); everything was claimed 
by Rome, every claim was resisted, but not contradicted or retracted ; 
and so, when the fabric of old Roman rule fell gradually away, a struc- 
ture had already been wrought out destined to endure and be strong for 
another thousand years. Leo the Great (who died A. D. 461) repre- 
sents the critical moment of this process. His eminent courage, skill, 
and energy are fully set forth, in contrast with the cowardly vacilla- 
tion and treachery of the imperial court. Leo was twice saviour of 
Rome; and the authority which there was no other to wield, fell natu- 
rally and rightly into his hands. By successive steps the Church had 
won the right of political association; of intercession (by access to the 
Emperor) ; of Asylum; of Bequest; and exemption from civil service. 
So it was already an independent power in the state; and when the 
ancient institutions crumbled and fell away like an empty shell, this 
interior and vigorous growth stood firm. It is an old and familiar story, 
but well told. In particular, we know not where the nature of the 
revolutions under Odoacer and Theodoric (who were imperial officers, 
and changed nothing but the name of the administration, and intro- 
duced nothing new but their own Gothic rigor), and the relations of 
the Church to the Frankish power (which was the real introduction 
of barbaric dynasties, and transition to modern Europe), are as well 
set forth as in the closing pages of this volume. 
To complete his plan, Mr. Greenwood thinks he shall need four or 





* Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. Books 
I. and II. from the First to the Close of the Fifth Century. By Tuomas Green- 
woop. London: C.J. Stewart. 1856. 8vo. pp. 494. 
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five more equally large, if the public will take as many. We trust not 
to lose the benefit of his studies. But with the full and admirable work 
of Dean Milman in hand, it is painful to think of a fellow of equal 
bulk; and we cannot help wishing they may answer more strictly to 


the title, and take the shape of an Essay or View, rather than so vast 
a History. 


WE can do little more than note in this connection the title and plan 
of amore recent work, which comes, as we gather, from the school of 
Orthodox Dissent. The “Ages before the Reformation”* is a condensed 
sketch, or summary, of the first fifteen centuries of Church history, in 
the form of Lectures, — maintaining a fair share of scholarship, and of 
higher qualities of mind. The history is summed up in these five 
periods: of Formation, including the first century ; of Innovation, last- 
ing to the Council of Nice; of Development, down to the era of 
Charlemagne ; of Traditionalism, including the flourishing period of the 
Medizval Church ; and of Agitation and Reaction, which prepared the 
way for the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Some of the earlier 
part appears as if it might have been borrowed from Maurice ; and, in 
general, we should say that the history is too much regarded from a 
dogmatic point of view, and too little as a developed and organic whole. 
Of the Ante-Nicene Fathers we are told that they “did theologize upon 
the Trinity; it was the grand problem with which they grappled; but 
it is impossible to reduce their opinions into any harmonious and con- 
sistent form. The pre-existence and divine glory of Christ in some 
sense, however, were almost universally believed by those calling them- 
selves Christians. It cannot be proved that, among the heretics of the 
first two centuries, there were many who believed in the simple humanity 
of Jesus Christ.” It is well remarked of the Martyr Age, that “ the 
extent of persecution must not be measured by imperial decrees. 
Magistrates overstepped legal bounds, popular fury raged, and a man’s 
foes were they of his own household. The number of martyrs must 
not be estimated by the names preserved. ‘The pages of Eusebius tes- 
tify to the noble army in the East, the Catacombs to those in the West.” 
A fine thought strikingly expressed is the following, in reference to the 
tradition of St. Paul’s visit to Britain: —“ While we know all about the 
military Czsar’s coming, and can point to the shingly beach where he 
landed, and to the downs and river-banks whither he marched, (for the 
conqueror has reported his own achievements,) — where the missionary 
Cesar arrived, whence he came, whither he wended his way, how he 
fared, what he did, we do not know. I think the hero did not care that 
we should know. In other cases, we have indications of the result, 
without marks of the process. Lights are seen at midnight, stealing 
up the hillsides of paganism. We discern the torches, but not the 
bearers.” 





* Ages of Christendom before the Reformation. By Joun Stoucuron. Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. 1857. 
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Mr. Merivate has added in his volume* nothing valuable to the 
familiar story of the Apostolic age. The principal merit of his narra- 
tive is its flowing and easy style, which sometimes, however, comes 
very near to a turgid inflation. His range of reading has evidently 
been narrow, and his facts are mostly borrowed from the copious store- 
house of Conybeare and Howson. The genuineness of the Second 
Epistle of Peter and the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews are assumed; and treated as acknowledged points. Mr. Meri- 
vale, indeed, pleads that he is “not a classical scholar.” We admit 
the plea, after having read the book. But we urge in return, that 
none but a classical scholar ought to undertake in this age a work such 
as he has attempted. He who cannot bring the results of fresh and 
original study upon the Acts and the Epistles has no claim to our con- 
sideration. Even the geographical statements of this volume are unac- 
countably careless. Lydda, for instance, is said to be at the “ south- 
eastern extremity” of the now barren plain of Sharon, fifteen miles dis- 
tant from Joppa, all three of which particulars are incorrect. Smyrna 
is put forty miles “to the south” of Ephesus, exactly reversing its 
position. Mr. Merivale has copied too closely the maps of Conybeare’s 
work, not using, as he ought, the better maps of Kiepert. 

He is confused in his definition of “inspiration” as belonging spe- 
cially to the Apostles, and glides very softly over the human infirmities 
of Paul and Peter. God’s “scheme” of redemption is made too prom- 
inent as a part of the witness which the Apostles bore, and Mr. Meri- 
vale quite fails to prove that Paul and his companions anticipated 
Augustine or Calvin. We shall not by any means assent to his remark, 
that to John the Baptist “assuredly the Lamb of God, who came to 
take away the sins of the world, was no other than the eternal Son of 
the eternal Father,’ or that Christ’s forerunner understood Anselm’s 
doctrine of atonement. It is very convenient for Mr. Merivale to get 
rid of Paul’s mistakes, by declaring that, when he was wrong, he spoke 
“merely from a human impression,” but when he was right, he spoke 
from infallible divine inspiration. Sometimes, too, the paraphrase of 
the narrative alters the sense of the original, as where the converts 
say to Peter on the day of Pentecost, “Men and brethren, what shall 
we do to atone for our guilt? what shall we do to escape from the ter- 
rors of God’s wrath?” 

The ministry of John and the meaning of the Apocalypse are passed 
by Mr. Merivale without much notice. He had the good sense, appar- 
ently, to see that the treatment of the last-named book was beyond his 
critical capacity. 


M. Cuastev’s “Charity of the Primitive Churches” f is one of the 
two essays which obtained the prize offered in 1852 by the Institute of 





* Christian Records. A Short History of the Apostolic Age. By L. A. Mrrt- 
VALE. London: Longman & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 449. 

+ The Charity of the Primitive Churches. By SternHen Cuastet of Geneva 
(Switzerland). Translated by G. A. Marizte. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
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France, and which drew from Villemain such eloquent words of praise. 
It well deserves them. It is a full, candid, and close discussion of a 
theme on which Catholic and Protestant may descant with equal fervor. 
No one, in fact, can decide, from the style or from the tenor of the argu- 
ment, whether the author is a Protestant or a Catholic. It is a volume 
which the American Tract Society could safely publish, and which 
would escape the ordeal of the Roman “ Index.” The historical method 
has been rigidly adhered to, since the published wish of the Academy 
enjoined this. But in a supplement at the end, the bearing of the his- 
torical survey upon present needs and circumstances is distinctly point- 
ed out. 

The main purpose of M. Chastel’s work is to show that, while charity 
in all its practical forms was the great and characteristic peculiarity of 
Christian administration and the Christian life, not only in the first 
Apostolic age, but for six centuries of Christian history, its physical 
benefits were from the beginning subordinate and tributary to its spirit- 
ual uses. “It is difficult,” he says, “to find even one declaration of 
Jesus where benevolence is presented as having for its principal end 
the amelioration of the temporal future of man.” Benevolence and 
almsgiving are but a means to that higher virtue which reconciles man 
to man, and man to God, which prophesies heaven, and prepares for 
heaven. ‘This view is supported by copious citations, from the Epistles 
of the New Testament to the writings of Gregory the Great. All the 
Fathers are drawn upon; and the array of authorities encumbers the 
page, while it fortifies the argument. Yet with all the learning there 
is nothing superfluous, nothing added merely to show the extent of the 
author’s investigation. A learned Frenchman is sorely tempted to 
parade his pedantry, and to let the public discover him as the central 
figure in his work. We cannot help commending the rare and genuine 
modesty of M. Chastel, whose personality seems to shrink from expos- 
ure. He quotes from the Fathers rather as if he believed that all 
were acquainted with their writings and ready to respect their opinions, 
than as if he imagined himself to be bringing any new view to light. 
His tone is singularly unlike the self-complacent dogmatism of D’Au- 
bigné, who makes the great writers of the Church the mouthpieces of 
his own prejudice. ‘Though an earnest and consistent plea, Mr. Chas- 
tel’s work has not the vice of special pleading. 

We have, moreover, to thank Mr. Matile for the smooth and idiomat- 
ic English into which he has rendered this valuable treatise. We 
trust that he will follow up this labor by a translation of the work of 
Professor Schmidt of Strasburg, which divided with the work of Chas- 
tel the suffrages of the judges. 


Ir is really to be regretted that Mr. Macnaught’s book * has fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Blanchard, before being taken up and issued by 





* The Doctrine of Inspiration. Being an Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ. By the Rev. Joan Macnavent, M. A. 
Oxon., Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton Liverpool. New York: 
Calvin Blanchard. 1857. 12mo. pp. 276. 
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a more satisfactory publishing firm. It lacks, in the first place, the 
care and the explanations of an American editor. We ought to have 
a preface which should state at length the real position of Mr. Mac- 
naught, and the persecution to which he has been subject for opinion’s 
sake. It is associated, in the second place, by the list of books in which 
it is advertised, with the most gross and vulgar form of infidelity. Mr. 
Blanchard’s name at the foot of the title-page leads us always to expect 
an irreligious work.’ Such an association does base injustice to a book 
which is very far from being infidel, either in tone or tendency. And, 
in the third place, the volume is wretchedly printed, on coarse paper, 
without any grace of arrangement ; and the redundant typographical 
errors lead us to think that the proof-reader must have been intoxi- 
cated. There is no corresponding abatement of price, and this mean 
American rifacimento costs almost as much as if it were issued by John 
Murray. 

The book itself is an object of curiosity, from the noise which it has 
made in England, and the severe denunciation with which orthod:.x 
doctors have honored it. It deserves their rebuke, for it is certainly a- 
bold attack upon the foundation of their system, and it breaks through 
the underpinning of their whole religious scheme. ‘The negative por- 
tion of Mr. Macnaught’s book, which is its really important portion, is 
ably stated and ingeniously argued. The distinction which he makes 
between technical inspiration and true inspiration may not satisfy all 
liberal thinkers, though it goes quite as far as the average of Unitarian 
statement on that subject. The theory of inspirational ¢nfallibility is 
proved to be false by most numerous and convincing examples. The 
scientific and historical errors which are patent as well in the New 
Testament as in the Old, and have been acknowledged by the most 
orthodox authorities, not only in Germany, but in England and in the 
English Church, are brought in the beginning to fortify a position 
which is afterward maintained on grounds of reason. The second por- 
tion of the volume is devoted to answering the arguments of orthodox 
writers in favor of infallibility. In the third section, the true meaning 
of the word “inspiration” is discussed and settled, and the Hebrew 
and Greek equivalents which are used in the Scripture are critically 
examined. ‘The fourth section of the volume, “on the just authority 
of Holy Writ,” while it ought to rescue the author from the charge of 
unbelief, seems to us less free and large in its survey than the previous 
sections. In this section Mr. Macnaught places himself most heartily 
among the eulogists of the Bible, attributing to it all the divinity of 
doctrine that any bibliolater could ask. In the fifth and closing sec- 
tion of the volume, the author endeavors (less successfully, as we think) 
to reconcile his conclusions with intelligent orthodoxy. His definition 
of orthodoxy is not so clear as his definition of inspiration. 

The incidental observations and admissions of Mr. Macnaught are 
noteworthy. ‘Thus, he takes it for granted that the Apostles all be- 
lieved in a near second coming of Christ. He suggests that there is 
no proof that the expression “ Word of God” is ever used in the 
Scriptures as synonymous with “ Bible.” He intimates that some 
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books which did not get into the Canon had quite as good a claim to 
a place there as some which were admitted. He translates John iii. 
8, “the spirit breatheth,” instead of “the wind bloweth.” He dwells 
upon the fact that the inspired writers never speak of their own writ- 
ings as inspired. ‘The English Collects are quoted to show that the 
faithful still are taught, not only to believe inspiration possible, but to 
pray for it, and for the same inspiration which was given to the first 
Apostles. Of the remains of the five “ Apostolic Fathers,” he takes 
ground that only the Epistle of Clement is genuine. He considers the 
sayings of Jesus recorded by the four Evangelists as but a very small 
part of his actual words ; and even these, he thinks, have not come to 
us precisely as Jesus uttered them; and he remarks it as singular, that 
only Paul, who never knew Jesus in the flesh, should be the person to 
mention those beautiful words of the Saviour, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

The treatment in this volume is not full enough for its plan, and 
there are some views and many expressions in it from which we should 
strongly dissent. Mr. Macnaught has well laid out a work which it 
needs some abler hand to do thoroughly. Dr. Davidson has done, in 
his Introduction to the Old Testament, a part of that work. The book 
before us is more remarkable as a sign of the time, than for what it 
positively accomplishes. 


White waiting for the second volume of Robertson’s Sermons, we 
take occasion to call attention to the first, which is the only one yet re- 
published. These are remarkable sermons * in many respects. ‘Their 
language is simple, chaste, choice, and vigorous, while their thought is 
elevated, broad, noble, and spiritual. They are as true to good taste 
as they are to good sense and good feeling, in this particular offering a 
marked contrast to the volumes of extravagant declamation which bear 
the name of Spurgeon. Mr. Robertson’s beautiful scholarship makes of 
itself no parade. His nice illustrations are subordinate always to his 
idea and purpose; and he never dazzles by a display of rhetorical 
rockets. His piety, too, is a background which gives tone to the vol- 
ume, and not an offensive forth-putting of loud religious emotion. It is 
free from cant, from holy phrasing, from creed-mongering, and all the 
ordinary devices of sermons such as usually come from men of his class. 
It is a piety which has confidence in the truth, and will speak the 
truth, though the old gateways and bulwarks of sect shall seem to 
hinder it,— which will do no injustice to heretical opinions, and will not 
reject novelties from any worship of formulas. These are indeed 
Broad Church Sermons, worthy to be classed with the essays of Row- 
land Williams, the criticisms of Benjamin Jowett, and the honest theol- 
ogy of John Donaldson. 

And the volume is peculiar in this, that, while it abounds in striking 





* Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. Freperick 
W. Rozertson, M.A., the Incumbent. First Series, from the Third London Edi- 
tion. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 12mo. pp. 372. 
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passages, it has in its whole compass scarcely any passage that can be 
called brilliant or purposely eloquent. It is the manliness and truth- 
fulness which we most applaud; the self-forgetfulness of the preacher, 
and his earnestness to convince and move his hearers. He makes no 
use of those terrors of the Law, those flaming pictures of judgment, 
retribution, and damnation, in which effective preaching is supposed to 
abide. Yet a remark in one of his discourses lets us into the secret 
that his preaching had great influence in persuading men to be Chris- 
tians. He speaks of a scene, apparently in his own Church, when 
“six or seven hundred young persons” came together to be confirmed, 
aud solemnly pledged themselves to renounce sin and the world. 

It is refreshing to meet such a volume of sermons as this; and we 
join in the regret that so valuable a life was so early brought to its 
close. The English Church cannot well afford to spare such a 
preacher. 

We quote the following paragraphs from the “ Second Advent Lec- 
ture : the Roman.” 

“Virtue is a Roman word, — manhood, courage; for courage, man- 
hood, virtue, were one word. Words are fossil thoughts ; you trace 
the ancient feeling in that word ; you trace it, too, in the corruption of 
the word. Among the degenerate descendants of the Romans, virtue 
no longer means ‘manhood ; it is simply dilettantism. ‘The decay of 
life exhibits itself in the debasement even of words. 

“Tn order to elevate Christianity, it is not necessary to vilify hea- 
thenism. To exalt revelation, we need not try to show that natural 
religion has no truths. To exhibit the blessings of the Advent, it is 
not needful to demonstrate that man was brutalized without it. It isa 
poor, cowardly system, which can only rise by the degradation of all 
others. Whatever is true, belongs to the kingdom of the Truth. 

“ Devout feelings are common enough in childhood — religious 
emotions — religious warmth — instances of which are retailed by the 
happy parent; common enough, too, in grown men and women; but 
listen — these devout feelings, separate ‘from high principle, do not 
save from immorality; nay, I do believe, are the very stepping-stone 
towards it. When the sensual is confounded with and mistaken for 
the spiritual, and merely devout warmth is the rich, rank soil of heart 
in which moral evil most surely and rankly flourishes, you will not 
easily build Roman virtues upon that. 

“The law of truth is, that it cannot be shut up without becoming a 
dead thing, and mortifying the whole nature. Not the truth which a 
man knows, but that which he says and lives, becomes the soul’s life. 
Truth cannot bless except where it is lived for, prociaimed and suf- 
fered for. And this is the lowest step of a nation’s fall, when the few 
who know the truth refuse to publish it, — when governments patron- 
ize superstition as a mere engine for governing; when the ministers 
of religion only half believe “the dogmas which they teach, dare not 
even say to one another what they feel and what they doubt, dare not 
be true to their convictions, for fear of an Ephesian mob.” 
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Mr. Fisn’s bulky volumes * certainly supply, to use his own words, 
“a large amount of sanctified Christian eloquence, on a great variety 
of themes.” We cannot, however, accept them as a full view of “the 
Christian pulpit in all ages and countries,” nor do we think that this 
last octavo exhibits “the pulpit, as it now stands among the different 
nations of the earth.” Sacred eloquence, we may trust, is not quite 
confined to the several branches of “the Evangelical family.” The 
Roman Catholic Church has a few living preachers, and the liberal 
denominations are not utterly destitute in this regard. Mr. Fish’s 
book is not a broad or scholarlike compilation. It is made to sell, and 
is adapted to the market. ‘The sketches of the various preachers are 
superficial, and the sermons selected are not in many instances marked 
or characteristic productions. In justice to Mr. Fish, however, it should 
be said that several of the American authors were allowed to select 
their own specimens of preaching. 

The proportion of names and of space devoted to the pulpits of vari- 
ous nations is somewhat peculiar. About one third of the volume 
(nineteen names, including that of Professor Park) is given to the 
American department. Among these, there is the name of no Unita- 
tarian, Professor Huntington’s disclaimer of that name being carefully 
inserted in the prefatory notice to his sermon. What claim has any 
list to be called a “complete” or fair account of living American 
preachers, which leaves out the names of Orville Dewey, Edwin 
H. Chapin, Henry Ward Beecher, and George B. Cheever, to men- 
tion no other names, while it inserts the names of Thomas H. Skinner, 
Eliphalet Nott, and George F. Pierce? If we must have three Metho- 
dist preachers, why was not Father Taylor one of them? ight names 
are given of English preachers. The value of the catalogue may be 
estimated, when we mention that the names of Maurice, Stanley, 
Kingsley, Newman, Wiseman, and Martineau are not among them, 
while Spurgeon, Bunting, and Baptist Noel figure conspicuously. Of 
the four worthies of the Irish Pulpit, the first is Dr. Cooke, the Boa- 
nerges of Belfast ;—— not a word of that charming scholar, Scott Porter, 
or that fervid orator, Dr. Montgomery. From the French pulpit, La- 
cordaire is, of course, excluded, and the compiler would evidently have 
liked to get rid of Coquerel, whose views, he remarks, “are not ac- 
cepted as wholly Evangelical.” He could not help giving a sketch of 
Adolphe Monod, though Monod died more than a year ago. No notice 
is taken of “the Italian Pulpit.” We cannot commend a work which 
pretends to so much and accomplishes so little. It is a piece of mercan- 
tile book-making. 





* Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century, being supplementary to the History 
and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, Deceased Divines; and containing Dis- 
courses of Eminent Living Ministers in Europe and America, with Sketches Bio- 
graphical and Descriptive. By Rev. Henry C. Fis. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Epwarps A. Park, D. D., Abbott Professor in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: M. W. Dodd. pp. 818. 
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CRITICISM. 


Tue “Commentary” of Professor Craik * is quite learned in its 
way, and of considerable interest. Its method is the easy one of an- 
notating on the several passages, on which it proposes to comment, in 
the order of their occurrence. It prints the play itself, and, for the 
greater facility of reference, divides it according to the successive 
changes of the persons in the dialogue. Of these “counted speeches,” 
or “separate utterances,” there are seven hundred and ninety-five in 
the Tragedy, while there are only eighteen scenes. It follows that 
this mode of distribution points more precisely at the passage which 
one may wish to find, in the proportion of forty or fifty to one, than 
the usual division into Acts and Scenes. Of course it is in the same 
a ratio more convenient for the purposes of a verbal index. This idea 
is original with Professor Craik, who regrets that there had not been 
an edition of all the Plays, with the “Speeches” thus numbered 
throughout, before the publication of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concord- 
ance. He surely does not mean to say that the noble work which 
that lady has accomplished could adapt itself to any single edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. We do not see how Mrs. Clarke could have 
constructed her book according to this new plan, if the plan had been 
before her eyes; for either everybody must be in possession of that 
peculiar edition, or else mark his own copy in conformity to it. After 
all, this would not be a very long operation, and might easily be done 
without any help from a sample. 

We cannot always admire the English of the Belfast Professor; as 
where he says, speaking of the corruptions of Shakespeare’s text: “ De- 
formities of this kind are apt to be found accumulated at one place; 
there are as it were nests or eruptions of them; they run into constella- 
tions; showing that the manuscript had there got torn or soiled.” We 
are puzzled to this moment with a sentence on his second page, relating 
to the manner in which Shakespeare spelt his name: “ His own spell- 
ing of it, however, in a few instances, in which that, our only known frag- 
ment of his handwriting, has come down to us, is Shakspere.” Neither 
are we ready, by any means, to accept all his philological speculations. 
What are we to think, for example, of the following piece of ety- 
mology? “ Bustle is apparently connected with busy, which is Anglo- 
Saxon, and may perhaps be the same with the German bose, wicked. (!) 
This, if it be so, might lead us to suspect that quick is also 
wicked. And is weak another variation of the same etymon?” This 
is as bad as Dr. Noah Webster’s conjecture, that “which may be from 
the same root as quick.” By the way, we are far from taking offence 
at the hits, sometimes sly and sometimes hard, which he inflicts on 
Webster’s Dictionary. Whatever the merits may be of our renowned 
lexicographer, — and he certainly is not destitute of merit, — we must 








* The English of Shakespeare illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his 
Julius Cesar. By Grorce L. Crarx, Professor of History and of English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, Author of “ Outlines of the History of the 
English Language.” London. 1857. 12mo. pp. 352. 
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frankly say that no English Dictionary exists which has so much in 
it that is merely whimsical, if not positively ridiculous. Take, for in- 
stance, his unaccountable 23d Rule for the Pronunciation of Words, 
which calls out Mr. Craik’s special and most natural wonder: “The 
letters cl, answering to kl, are pronounced as if written ¢; clear, clean, 
are pronounced ¢lear, tlean. Gil are pronounced as dl; glory is pro- 
nounced dlory.” ‘This astounding sentence, it is true, does not appear 
in the present editions of his work, whether “abridged” or “un- 
abridged”; but it stands in the edition before us, printed in London, 
1832, by E. H. Barker, “from a copy communicated by the author.” 
We still find retained, however, his etymology of the word so, con- 
necting it with the Hebrew tongue and with the language of the 
milkmaids, which is beyond question among the most ludicrous things 
in this department of literature. Nothing surpasses it but the memo- 
rable blunder of Dr. Ashe’s Dictionary at the article “ Curmudgeon,” 
which must always retain its funny rank at the head of its class. 

Professor Craik’s “ Commentary,” while it is often unnecessary and 
commonplace, can sometimes also be strangely erroneous. Take, for 
example, his interpretation of the words, 


“ Cesar doth bear me ‘hard ; but he loves Brutus: 
If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me.” 


He contends ,that they mean, “If I were in his position and he in 
mine, he should not cajole me as J now do him.” But nothing is more 
evident than that we are to construe them thus: If Casar made me in- 
stead of Brutus his favorite, he should not flatter me into acquiescence 
with his despotism. Dr. Johnson is clearly right on that point, and 
Dr. Warburton as perverse as usual. 

With regard to the various readings of the text, he defers full enough 
to Mr. Collier and his prosifying folio; though at the same time he is 
perpetually blaming that gentleman for introducing new and important 
readings, of which he had before said never a word, into the very text 
of his edition of Shakespeare; thus leaving us in doubt whether such 
alterations have the authority (?) of his marginal notes, or whether 
they are from his own head. Without the leave of any manuscript 
whatever, Mr. Craik makes one change in the text, which is sup- 
ported by nothing but a frivolous conjecture of Malone. It is where 
Cassius says to Brutus, just before the assassination, and while he 
suspects that their plot is betrayed, 


“ Cassius or Cesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself” 


The meaning seems to be obvious enough, that, if he failed to kill 
the Dictator, he would kill kimself; they should not both return alive. 
Mr. Craik will not admit that the phrase “turn back” can possibly 
mean “to return alive, or to return in any way.” He therefore boldly 
reads, 


“ Cassius on Ceesar never shall turn back.” 
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But the objection is idle, and the difficulty imaginary. The little 
particle “or” cannot be set aside without dislocating the sentence. 

We would say a word on another emendation of the text, in which 
he only follows the general modern example. It is when Cesar says, 
according to all the old editions, 


“We heare two lions littered in one day ” ; — 


the two lions being Himself and Danger, and he “the older and more 
terrible.” But this is unintelligible, says Theobald; and this is ab- 
surd, says Professor Craik. So they and the rest will have it that 
Shakespeare must have written, “ we were two lions,” or “we are two 
lions.” But it is not impossible that the old reading may be right after 
all. One of the ancient meanings of to hear was to be called, or to 
acknowledge one’s self to be called. Spenser uses it so in the Fairy 
Queen : 
“Tf old Aveugle’s sons so evill heare” ; 


that is, have so bad a name. Milton uses it so in that wondrous in- 
vocation to Light, which every reader of English should have by 
heart : 


“ Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ¢” 


Dr. Johnson quotes an instance of this usage in a poet so recent as 
Prior. The word is not, then, without a clear meaning in this passage 
of Shakespeare. It will bear vindication; and is so far from being ab- 
surd, that it serves to abate in some degree the excessive arrogance 
of Cesar’s language, by making him thus borrow it from the tongue 
of popular report. We are reputed to be two lions, he says. We 
do not claim this to be the true reading, but can see no reason why 
it may not be, and do not acknowledge the necessity of altering it. 

We cannot help protesting against a rule of pronunciation advanced 
in this book, which, if it were adopted, would destroy the rhythm, and 
seriously impair the musical reading of many and many a verse of our 
old poets. It spreads over more than half a dozen pages, upon the line, 


“ She dreamt to-night she saw my statua,” — 


which he prefers to read “statue.” He does not deny that statwe was 
often written statua* in Shakespeare’s time, and that the old editions 
print it so here and elsewhere; but he is not willing to allow Shake- 
speare thus to complete his line. He will have it statue all the time or 
never, though a careless diversity in such matters is one of the great 
poet’s distinctions. Indeed, Mr. Craik seems to have a positive liking 
for truncated verses in nine syllables. In the line, 


“Thy brother by decree is banished,” 


he would “elide” the final ed, and pronounce the last word as two 
syllables. And this at the very moment when he is quoting passages 





* So in Richard III. Act III. Se. 7. “But like dumb statuas or breathless 
stones.” Here, as elsewhere, the measure imperatively requires the three syllables. 
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in which the same word banish-ed, even when occurring in the middle 
of a line, demands to be a trisyllable. So with that large class of 
words ending in ¢/on or sion, he is for sounding those letters always 
in the same monosyllabic way, whether they are final letters or not, 
and whatever abrupt chasm may thereby be produced. For instance, 
because “satisfaction” is in four syllables in the verse, 


“ What satisfaction canst thou have to-night?” 


he insists that it ought not to have more than four, or to be spoken in 
the least differently, in the line, 


“ But for your private satisfaction.” 


There are many other terminations, beside these two, that must suffer 


the same lopping, if this principle is correct. We must apply it to such 
as these: 


“Tf only to go warm were gorgeous ”; 


and in this same play: 
“ For his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion.” 


According to this, the verse 
‘* How poor are they that have not patience!” 


must be shorn not only of its just proportion, but of its lingering 
expressiveness ; and in 


“ Swilled with the wide and wasteful ocean,” 


the closing word, instead of rolling itself out grandly into a trisyllabic 
swell, must contract ‘itself within a defective time and its own smallest 
dimensions. Surely, every ear that has. been attuned to the march of 


sounds must be ready to turn into a mouth of remonstrance against 
such a mutilation of poetic measures. 


Ir is rarely that we are called to welcome so agreeable a collection 
of essays as the volume of Mr. Bayne.* The habit of fluent writing 
was acquired, “during the prosecution of theological studies in Edin- 
burgh,” partly as a matter of necessity. It seems to have been con- 
tinued as a labor of love. The prominent and very pleasant character- 
istic of the volume is that it is the hearty, grateful, appreciative, and 
sometimes eloquent recognition of leading English minds of our own 
generation. De Quincey, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, Hugh 
Miller, with groups of the Artists and Novelists, furnish the titles for 
this very interesting series of papers. Not one in the whole company, 
but his merit is warmly acknowledged and cordially exhibited, — with 
fair power of analysis, and occasional great felicity of style and thought. 
An occasional mild regret at theological heresy occurs; but with a Cal- 





* Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, M.A. First Series. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1857. 12mo. pp. 426. 
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vinism genial and wide enough in its human sympathy to embrace such 
diverse natures as Carlyle, Shelley, and Charles Dickens, we have no 
mind to quarrel. The nature of the book prevents our seeing much of 
the sharper or harsher critical faculty, — and we are glad of it. The 
genial and fresh temper of the book is its particular merit. Even 
when a gleam of satire comes, it is in the guise of a quiet, good-humored 
smile ; as, speaking of Jeffrey, “his dissertation is extremely valuable, 
as a classification of what the beautiful is not. It is a monument ere 
perennius ; only you must turn it upside down!” <A thoroughly healthy 
morality is the gauge fearlessly applied to the most shining genius, as in 
the following passage: “ Not even in Swift’s case do we find a strict 
parallel to the phenomenon, so tragically common in these days, of pas- 
sion conquering genius, and quenching the heaven-soaring flame in its 
own foul ashes. Mirabeau, Burns, and Byron, to go no further, seem to 
me to present a spectacle new under the sun. These all had iron con- 
stitutions. Physically speaking, they were good for the whole of the 
threescore years and ten. Yet all three were laid in the dust in the 
prime of their years; and whatever the palliations we may admit, or 
the qualifications we may make, it remains a simple fact, that they were, 
in too literal a sense, their own murderers. No cowardly feebleness, no 
false humility, no ‘haunting admiration of the grandeur of disordered 
power, no accursed ‘hero-worship, ought to be permitted to stifle in 
us the still, small voice which proclaims the awful magnitude of this 
sin.” (p. 54.) The style, usually flowing and figurative, sometimes 
condenses to an epigrammatic neatness, as in the definition of Poetry, 
“the beautiful in sight, wedded to the beautiful in sound.” (p. 69.) 
For sympathizing and affectionate criticism, not blind either to faults or 
shortcomings, we remember few examples more pleasing than Mr. 
Bayne’s comments on Tennyson and Mrs. Browning ;. and Ruskin is 
defended against his critics with an eloquence that has something of the 
gush and luxuriance of his own. The following bit of wholesome 
ethics (p. 365) we quote in answer to a style of querulous cant too 
common: “ He who would engage in the highest literature must always 
do so with somewhat of the spirit of a martyr...... The Dan- 
tes, the Keplers, the Pascals, and such as they, are not so paid for their 
mental labors. It is in celestial coin that they receive their wages. 
No spectacle appears to us more truly despicable, than that of any 
one who pretends to communicate to man the higher kinds of knowl- 
edge complaining that he is not paid like successful confectioners, or 
ballet-dancers, and sending round his hat for coppers. ..... The 
public, however, let us add in a corner, has the option of doing that for 
men of lofty aspirations, which it is not becoming, which in some sense 
it is not possible, forthem to do for themselves!” We cite one more 
passage, of wider application than that the writer gives it. “ There is 
one fact which the great science of statistics has already proved, in 
reference at least to that island which is the principal scene of Mrs. 
Browning’s poem, — that crime and misery are on the decline. Amid 
all the vociferation of Mr. Carlyle and his school, in full view of stu- 
pendous individual crimes, with ready admission of multitudinous cases 
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of individual distress ; the wise man will calmly and earnestly fix his eye 
on this fact; on the bare figures in which it is inscribed he will look 
with unspeakable joy, nay reverence, as if he saw them traced in light 
by the finger of God. Ahriman, they proclaim, though fighting sternly, 
does draw back his foot... .. . How magnificently, how epically, 
might Mrs. Browning, with such an imagination as hers, have con- 
cluded her poem by showing us this ring of light on the horizon of the 
world, this aureola, which proves that the sorrowful earth is still among 
the family of God!” (p. 203.) 


Tuat Mr. Ruskin with his audacious paradoxes and imperious dog- 
matism should go on for ever, unchallenged and unrebuked, tramp- 
ling on sacred names and affronting established convictions, practising 
ruthless iconoclasm on old celebrities in honor of the new ¢kon, Joseph 
Mallord William Turner, was clearly impossible. The de haut en 
bas style in criticism is a capital device for winning attention at the 
outset, but, if doggedly persisted in, is sure to provoke meta-critical 
retribution in the end. The world was willing to forgive something 
where there was so much ability and so much fervor; but there is a 
limit beyond which arrogance can by no talent be made tolerable. 
Accordingly Mr. Ruskin has of late been frequently called into judg- 
ment, and by none more emphatically and more knowingly than by 
Mr. Young,* who, if he lacks the fire and fascination of his antagonist, 
possesses equal knowledge of Art and equal zeal in its service, a truer 
eye, a more tolerant spirit, and immeasurably greater wisdom. If the 
value of opinions depended on the eloquence with which they are pro- 
pounded, Mr. Ruskin would be an infallible oracle. In eloquent writ- 
ing we know not his superior, neither among the living nor among 
the dead. But the eloquence so useful in pointing a plea adds little 
or nothing to the worth of a judgment. Mr. Ruskin is a wonderful 
advocate, but no judge. As a critic he lacks the essential qualifica- 
tions of calmness, candor, tolerance, breadth of view, singleness of 
mind, and simple love of truth. ‘These defects are ably exposed, and 
the fallacies and self-contradictions of Mr. Ruskin’s writings made evi- 
dent, in this volume, which, though mainly polemic, contains many 
valuable positive ideas, and is one of the best books on the general 
subject of Art by any English writer. The author justifies his pur- 
pose as “in the strictest sense a defensive one.” “ By pushing beyond 
all wholesome or legitimate limits the demands of science, and by con- 
verting artistic criticism into a moral impeachment, he (Mr. Ruskin) 
has not only disturbed our enjoyment of ancient art, but wounded 
our sense of justice, and compelled, I might say, a fight for decent 
standing-room in the commonwealth of the liberal arts.” “There is 
anether necessity. Mr. R. lays claim to prescriptive authority. He 
tells his Edinburgh hearers: ‘I did not come here to tell you my be- 
lief or my conjectures: I came to tell you the truth.’” 





* Pre-Raffaelitism, or a Popular Inquiry into some Newly Asserted Principles 
connected with the Philosophy, Poetry, Religion, and Revolution of Art. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Youne, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Long- 
man, Brown, & Co. 1857. 
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While we agree with Mr. Young in his principles, we are compelled 
to dissent from some of his judgments. We dissent especially from his 
estimate of Wordsworth, to whom, we think, he does less than justice. 
Byron, on the contrary, he seems unduly to exalt. From his use of 
the Scriptures we infer that the Fellow of Trinity has given more 
thought to Poetry and Art than he has to theology. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


AMONG the oldest proverbs it stands, that half the world does not 
know how the other half live; and if it be true, as the English “ Ex- 
aminer” says, that the common idea of the East is that supplied by 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, it is well to keep up the present 
inundation of books of travel,—it is well that every sort of journal, 
letters, voyage, illustrated tour, finds ready publishers and multiplying 
readers. 

With any new candidates for this ephemeral favor, the first question 
is, What have been their opportunities of information? And, in the pres- 
ent case,* the answer is no half-way one. Lady Sheil possessed rare 
privileges. Except those things which her husband’s English aristoc- 
racy debarred her from seeing, and the places which he would not visit 
from this foolish pride, and the people whom she thought herself com- 
promised by associating with, including nearly all the ladies of the 
Persian capital, she had opportunities which we wish a Yankee lady 
could have enjoyed. An immensely liberal expenditure put every 
one at her service. The position of her husband as representative 
of perhaps the greatest foreign power at this weak sovereign’s court, 
led her often behind the scenes. Several years’ residence, until her 
husband’s strength gave way to the sickly climate, rectified or con- 
firmed her first impressions; then, as the postscript is always the 
cream of a woman’s letter, the Colonel’s Notes give a substantial dish 
at the close of the volume, as meat used to follow pudding in old- 
fashioned dinners. 

And yet, as if determined we should not lose sight of her Jrish 
origin, our lady is most amusingly inconsistent in many a striking 
passage; showing that the second requisite of an instructive traveller, 
a sound judgment, was not one of her marked qualities. The Russians, 
for instance, she is “ obliged by candor to declare, are distinguished by 
intelligence, cordiality, and liberality”; and yet, she adds, “ what struck 
me more than anything else in Russia was the disregard of the upper 
classes for their servants and dependents. They seemed to me to treat 
them as inferior animals.” 

Aga Mohammed Khan was a monster whom it would be a relief to 
think insane; and yet this wretch — who had levied a hundred eyes 
upon an offending village, and when they were brought to him counted 
them with his dagger, saying to his minister, “ Wallahee! had one been 





* Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lapy Suery. With Notes of 
Russia, Koords, Toorkomans, Nestorians, Khiva, and Persia. (By Cox. SHEIL.) 
London: Murray. 1856. 12mo. 
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wanting I would have made up the number with yours ” — is described 
as just and kind to the people at large; so that under his administra- 
tion the wolf and lamb might drink at the same fountain. 

And then her husband carries this peculiarity still further. He 
rather admires the Persian character. “My intercourse with them, 
he says, gave me a favorable impression of their dispositions. As a 
man of the world, a Persian is generally a very agreeable and amiable 
person.” And yet “the normal state of two thirds of the nation is 
avidity for power and money. When this insatiable greediness is ex- 
cited, the Persian is a bad specimen of humanity, and will pause at no 
wickedness. When half a dozen boon companions meet, they begin 
with pleasant scandal and gossip, then become abusive and indecent, 
then strip themselves stark naked ; — one dipping his head into a bowl of 
curds, and dancing a solo to the admiring topers; another placing a 
cooking pot on his head, and displaying his graces on the light, fantastic 
toe, or rather heel.” Certainly a “highly agreeable” and very refined 
kind of society; but most probably a specimen of the same whole- 
sale exaggeration which represents an occasional riot in an American 
city as a type of our every-day life. 

On the whole, lively as this narrative is, every portion of it is sad- 
dening. The wretchedness of the land seems reflected again in the 
wretchedness of the people. With little justice in the courts, uniform 
Oppression in the government, a land that must be watered artificially 
to produce anything, a religion that is dying out in Deism, a mortality 
amongst children that insures the decrease of population, there seems 
to be hardly one redeeming feature anywhere. Had any nation of 
Christendom pure vitality enough to undertake the regeneration of 
such an exhausted race, there might be hope; but, at present, the 
conflicting influence of Russia and England is exhausted simply in 
seeing that neither doctor shall get the sick man under his direction, 
no matter if he perishes during the struggle. 

The dream, which romantic persons are ever cherishing, of pastoral 
life, is dispelled by all Lady Sheil’s descriptions of the wealthy, numer- 
ous, and powerful nomades of Persia. In the mountains near the 
capital, she often passed close to the more fortunate tribes: “And I 
saw enough,” she remarks, “to cure me of any fancies and dreams I 
may have formerly cherished. Squalor and dirt are the general char- 
acteristics of the inmates of these camps. The women are in rags, 
haggard and careworn; the children emaciated from want of nourish- 
ment. The Toork wandering tribes are often rich, but those of Per- 
sian descent extremely poor.” 

Her general impression of the country is something of that which 
the Scotch traveller expressed, that there were only two portions, 
desert with salt, and other desert without. “ With all its salt and sand,” 
she says, “‘a large portion requires only water and population to fer- 
tilize it. The want of good government has dispersed population, — 
want of population dissipated water, — want of water converted three 
quarters of the country into barrenness.” The half-ruined state of 
Ispahan, the former seat of government, makes a gloomy picture. 
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And years of residence under the most favorable circumstances, at 
the head of a palatial establishment, with all the prestige of England 
to throw splendor over her position, and sometimes a despotic influ- 
ence over the vacillating Shah, do not seem to have reconciled our 
authoress to the dreary prospect, nor made her regret anything so 


much in her return to comparatively obscure life as the death of her 
idolized dog, the “ faithful Crab.” 


Tue short and saucy Preface to Mr. Edwards’s Sketches* prepares us 
for a spirited narrative, more original than such narratives usually are. 
Of modest assurance there is certainly no lack. The constant apology 
for haste, and the frequent disclaiming of ability, are uttered in a tone 
which invites contradiction. “I choose to publish,” is Mr. Edwards’s 
reason for favoring the world with his observations on Europe and its 
affairs. He claims to be accurate, and so far as the facts of his own 
journeying go, his accuracy is too tedious to be disputed. But he is not 
accurate in the slight matters of orthography, style, statistics, historical 
recollections, and inferences from facts. His spelling of proper names 
is amazingly bad for one who had the guide-book so constantly in his 
hand; he is an adept in mixed metaphors ; his fine passages are in the 
most full-blown sophomoric rhetoric ; and his reflections generally end 
in an anti-climax. That he is “no artist, no critic,’ the ludicrous re- 
marks which he ventures on all branches of art most convincingly 
prove. That “the book is unequal in some of its parts” is less evi- 
dent, since the grains of wheat are nearly lost in the bushels of chaff. 
It is made, according to the author, of notes “ written upon the spot” ; 
and we can only wonder that notes written in the presence of such 
scenes should be at once so labored and so worthless. 

Like Dr. Prime, Mr. Edwards was accompanied in his travels by 
some “esteemed” young friends, whom he graciously patronizes, put- 
ting the “I” first, however, according to the fitness of things. He 
gives us occasional pictures of this charming group, sometimes sea-sick 
on the deck of the steamer, sometimes stupidly wondering at the per- 
formance of Catholic Masses, which Mr. Edwards, not understanding 
either their words, their sense, or their history, sees fit to call nonsensi- 
cal, farcical, and profane. His opinions of the Catholic Church are 
such as might be expected from a Wesleyan preacher from Richmond, 
Virginia, and they are freely offered. The pious hatred of this great 
religious nuisance which pervades Mr. Edwards’s notes is varied only 
by incidental bursts of wrath against custom-house officers and police- 
officers, who will take bribes, — the wretches ! 

Like travellers of his class, Mr. Edwards parades very early his 
Sabbatical scruples, which in a few weeks he quite forgets. He will 
not leave Paris lest he should arrive at Marseilles on Sunday, but he 
has no hesitation, a week later, in seeing and noting the sights of Genoa 
on the Lord’s day; and the chief heed of the Sabbath which he after- 











* Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel in 1856. By Rev. Joun E. 
Epwarps, A.M. New York: Harpers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 466. 
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ward takes is in bewailing the blindness which so sadly violates that 
divine institution. He does not, as we can see, lose any time or money 
for the sake of resting in the holy hours. The Lord goes with him, 
though he does travel on Sunday. In Rome he is of course moved by 
the courteous piety of Mr. Cass in opening a room in his palace for 
American Protestant worship, and declares his warm sense of such a 
service to the cause of vital godliness in Europe. Fortunately, his 
visits to that favored chapel occurred before the little rent bill ap- 
peared to modify the theory of our Ambassador’s disinterested zeal. 

Mr. Edwards’s scholarship may be judged from his remembering, on 
entering Rome just at evening, that here was the place “where Aris- 
totle taught, and where Horace occasionally sojourned.” His imagina- 
tion aided his eye to see on the top of St. Peter’s numerous “ shops” 
along with the houses “ scattered about.” His visit to the Albani villa 
favors us with the name of a new artist, “ Guahard,” of whom the 
books say nothing. On page 180 he marvels that “the fair sex could 
be so far transformed into beasts of burden.” At Fiesole he looks 
down upon a scene to which there is no parallel on the globe “in the 
way of a grand, all-comprehending, panoramic view.” Very often he 
informs us, in places where he had no time to see much, that there was 
almost nothing worth seeing. He grows eloquent about the high Alps, 
— gorges, avalanches, glaciers, and all, — though his acquaintance with 
them was limited to a night journey over the Simplon road. In the 
rapidity with which he changes from “sweet and beautiful Maggiore ” 
to that capital fish dinner “to which I did ample justice,” he reminds us 
of the lamented chaplain of the North Star. Geneva pleases him, par- 
ticularly that great theological hero, Dr. Merle d’Aubigne, whom he 
represents as equally concerfed about the salvation of souls, about a 
road which the government meant to cut between his house and the 
lake, and about the wickedness of the Americans in not allowing him a 
copyright. Paris he sums up in the strong sentence that “the whole 
population is a mass of moral putrefaction.” Dr. Melville’s Tuesday 
lecture in the small church behind the Bank of England affords an ex- 
cellent “practical comment on the text” (of which Mr. Edwards gives 
a new reading), “ Diligent in business, serving the Lord.” In York 
there is nothing of interest but the Cathedral. Mr. Edwards was 
privileged in hearing Dr. Cumming and Mr. Binney in London, and 
brought away a very favorable impression of both these gentlemen. 

We regret to think that Mr. Edwards will be disappointed in his 
hope, so frankly stated at the outset, that “his work may so far meet 
with popular favor as to result in a reasonable pecuniary return to the 
author.” In the closing remark we entirely agree, that he “may 
safely say of the book what quacks often say of their nostrums,— if it 
does no good, it will do no harm.” The best account of the volume 
that we can give is, that it is entertaining from its insignificance, a vol- 
ume which, as the author says, contains nothing but ‘ random sketches 
and surface views.” 
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SCIENCE. 


THE new volume of Hugh Miller* contains, first, two articles from 
the Edinburgh Witness, one from the Edinburgh News, and one from 
the London Literary Gazette, giving an account of the last days of the 
Scottish geologist and theologian. These, with other extracts from 
newspapers concerning the funeral obsequies, and a prayer of John 
Knox, a favorite,with Mr. Miller, introduce us to twelve admirable 
lectures on geological subjects considered partly in relation to natural 
theology and to the Mosaic cosmogony. ‘Two lectures are devoted to 
the history of plants and animals as recorded in stone, and the wonder- 
ful agreement of the geological order of their appearance, with their 
rank in the scale of the most recent classification. The third lecture 
shows the agreement of this order with that of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth days of the Mosaic creation. The fourth lecture treats of the 
manner in which the revelation was probably made to the writer of 
Genesis, —a divinely inspired vision. The fifth and sixth lectures 
elucidate the bearing of geology upon the arguments of natural theol- 
ogy, and the question of the fall of man. The seventh and eighth treat 
of the Noachian deluge, showing that it must have been confined to 
Western Asia. In the ninth lecture, Mr. Miller draws well and clearly 
the distinction between what is discoverable by man’s intellect, (which 
it would therefore be superfluous to reveal to him,) and what is revealed 
to him in Holy Writ. In the tenth lecture, he gives a very satirical 
view of the geology of anti-geologists. The eleventh and twelfth lec- 
tures are upon the less known fossil Floras of Scotland. 

The great merits of Hugh Miller’s writings are universally ac- 
knowledged. With great generality of view he unites the most thor- 
ough knowledge of detail; with exactness of description, blends the 
most poetic imagery ; to the coolest judgment and sound common sense, 
adds the most fervent and deeply reverential religious enthusiasm. In 
the present volume, he comes through geological reasoning to the con- 
clusion which Tayler Lewis reaches through philological argument, that 
the six days of Moses correspond to the geological ages; and through 
an investigation of fossil remains arrives at the result which Professor 
Peirce, in his Smithsonian Lectures on Potential Science, reaches 
through the abstractions of geometry and algebra, that the universe 
bears witness, in the conformity of its forms with the ideas of man, to 
the Scripture doctrine that we are made in the image of God. This 
last work of Hugh Miller is highly extolled by his admirers, and we 
must join in the praise. Yet there are in it several points of weakness. 
It surely was beneath the dignity of such great power as his, to argue 
so much at length against the puerilities of anti-geologists. Nor does 
it accord with his usual vein of common sense to find him soberly speak- 
ing. of the fall of Lucifer as a fact, taking place while earth was yet a 
chaos, — “a half-extinguished hell.” We were reminded, in reading 
those pages, of the astonishment of an intelligent friend at learning that 











* The Testimony of the Rocks: or, Geology in its Bearings on the Two Theolo- 
gies, Natural and Revealed. By Hucu Mirzer, &c. With Memorials of the 
Death and Character of the Author. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
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there were men in New England, in this middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who actually believe in the Devil. Nor is it in accordance with 
the usual candor of the author of the Asterolepis of Stromness, to as- 
sert so dogmatically the specific unity of the human race, and to pledge 
the Apostle Paul to this item of “discoverable” error. 

Messrs. Gould and Lincoln have given us a volume respectable in 
its dress, illustrated by one hundred and fifty-two good woodcuts, and 
disfigured by but few misprints. It appears to us, however, inexplica- 
ble, that a Boston proof-reader should be so ignorant of the fame of our 
best American scholars as to call Dr. Robinson Robertson, on page 305. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


WE are delighted to hear again from our old friend, the “ Vicar of 
Figheldean,”* to mark his increasing honors, and to know that his 
characteristics as a writer and a man remain the same. Smiling, self- 
complacent, and condescending, he favors the Church with another of 
those excellent volumes which help her to give the “beloved sleep,” 
and call upon the faithful to praise the Lord for his goodness. From 
the nature of his subject, he has not much opportunity to write minutely 
about his own affairs; yet he manages to let us know a good deal about 
himself, and never allows the good “martyr” whom he patronizes to 
get far enough in the foreground to hide his own portly form. “ Lea- 
cock” is the topic, but, Caswall being the writer, we may be sure that 
“ Caswall” is not neglected. His letters to his friend are given in full, 
his invitations, promises, journeys, and labors for this good man are 
dwelt upon, and particular care is taken to make mention of all cor- 
respondence which Mr. Caswall was able to carry on with Lord 
Bishops, whether “T. Barbados,” “J. W. Sierra Leone,’ or the 
eminent Bishop of New Jersey. 

There is nothing very remarkable about the life of Mr. Leacock. He 
was a native of the West Indies, inherited slaves, married a wife with 
more slaves, emancipated them all in advance ofthe English law, 
studied for the ministry of the English Church, preached off and on 
in the West Indies, in Kentucky, in Tennessee, and.in New Jersey, re- 
garded apparently as a good man, quick-tempered, but earnest and 
devoted; and finally, at the age of sixty, took it into his head to be 
a missionary to Africa, went to Sierra Leone, and after a few weeks 
of irregular labors in the negro settlements of the adjoining region, was 
taken with the fever and soon afterward died. There is no evidence 
that he had any peculiar gifts for the work which he undertook. 
Mr. Caswall’s friendship, however, numbers him with the noble army 
of martyrs, as it is wont to number among the saints all who, having 
enjoyed the society of the Figheldean vicar, have had the good fortune 
to die before him. 





* The Martyr of the Pongas. Being a Memoir of the Rev. Hamble James Lea- 
cock, Leader of the West Indian Mission to Western Africa. By the Rev. Henry 
CaswaLL, D. D., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts, Author of “ America and the Ameri- 
can Church,” etc., etc., and English Secretary to the West Indian Association for 
the Furtherance of the Gospel in Western Africa. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 281. 
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As a preacher, Mr. Leacock is stated to have been “animated and 
interesting,” sometimes to “produce a startling sensation,” as when 
he asked in a sermon, “Do you know who was the first Unitarian ? 
It was the Devil!” We do not wonder that such bursts should cause 
a “sensation.” That he was unsophisticated may be inferred from 
the painful fact mentioned by Mr. Caswall, that “he could not at once 
bring himself” to regard the intoning of the service in Salisbury 
Cathedral “as a natural mode of addressing supplications to the Al- 
mighty.” In spite of this defective ear for the natural voice of prayer, 
the heart of Mr. Leacock was beyond question soundly a “Church” 
heart, as his costume, from the accompanying portrait, seems to have 
been of the true ecclesiastical cut. It was not to be expected that a 
man brought up in a foreign land, and deprived, moreover, of the saving 
grace of Episcopal supervision in his early years, (for Mr. Caswall 
bewails the lamentable and mistaken policy which left the West India 
Islands so long without a bishop, preventing the faithful from “ confir- 
mation,”) could be equal to a genuine Briton of pure Church blood 
and episcopally trained ;— and Mr. Caswall, accordingly, hastens in 
his Preface to remark, that “it is not pretended that Hamble Leacock 
was in all respects perfect.” He was only a “true specimen of the 
class of men produced in our distant fields of Christian enterprise. 
Though firmly attached to the distinctive principles of Episcopacy, 
he lived in charity with those whose lot had fallen among separatist 
communities.” 

Very few details of any work done by Mr. Leacock as a missionary 
are given by Mr. Caswall, yet he suggests that “this little work in- 
cidentally affords some insight into the widely extended operations of 
our Reformed Church. The Episcopate is seen actively engaged in 
furthering the salvation of men, not only in England and the West 
Indies, but in Eastern and Western America, and on the pestilential 
shores of Africa. Facilities of intercourse and co-operation are dis- 
closed, which, when more fully employed, will result with the Divine 
blessing, in great and permanent additions to the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
We may behold an augury of happier times in the loving sympathy 
with which Churchmen of different schools, climates, and nationalities, 
have cheered the heart of the veteran soldier of Christ on the banks 
of the Pongas. The principal evidence of such sympathy which this 
volume affords, is the raising of $250, more than half of it in America, 
for the benefit of that mission to the Pongas. We ought, perhaps, to 
add the promise of prayers, and the assurance of good wishes and an 
affectionate remembrance, which must have made glad the heart of 
that dying saint, who, when in London, was allowed to live on “ eighteen 
pence a day,” and to go without his regular dinners, that he might save 
expense to the Church Missionary Society, and not burden the poor 
and self-denying bishops. ‘The West Indian Church is certainly entitled 
to all the glory in the offering to God of the person of Mr. Leacock, 
one of her own beloved children, a “ sacrifice acceptable and well-pleas- 
ing,” as Mr. Caswall piously remarks. 

In a single sentence of his Preface, Mr. Caswall exhibits the differ- 
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ence between the African martyr and himself, where he says that Mr. 
Leacock had not “that enthusiasm which puffs men up with vain con- 
ceit, and makes them arrogant, dictatorial, and assuming.” 


Tue life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary has been a favorite subject of 
Catholic biography, as we see from the list of authorities appended to 
this volume.* Making all allowance for the extravagance of patriotic 
and pious eulogy, enough remains to mark her character as extraordi- 
nary. Dying at the age of twenty-four, she left a record of virtues in 
which nice criticism has been able to discover no serious blemish, and 
which justifies her honor as one of the sanctified. The daughter of a 
king, the wife of a duke, blessed from birth with all that wealth and 
station and affection and homage could join around her, she came by 
fatal change of fortune to be hated, outraged, vilified, spurned from the 
habitations of men, and was forced to beg food and shelter in the streets 
of the city which she had ruled. No life could show sharper or sadder 
contrast. It has the materials out of which romances are written, and 
illustrates the adage, that truth is stranger than fiction. But in all her 
changes of fortune the piety of Elizabeth suffered no eclipse. It had 
in the beginning, and it always kept, that serene, passive, quietest tem- 
per, which Catholics regard as the sign of beatitude. It was from the 
first a self-renouncing will, a total submission of reason to authority, a 
sweet yielding of all personal rights and all fleshly desires to laws of re- 
ligious duty, and the commands of the Church. It had just that timidity, 
that non-resistance to evil and to evil men, which the Church praises as 
evidence of grace in the soul. 

A soul like that of the young Count Montalembert was the soul 
to be captivated by a life like the life of St. Elizabeth. His early piety 
was kindred to hers, though later years have reconciled him to the 
world, and taught him how to compromise faith and policy. He visited 
as a pilgrim the shrines which hold her memory, and abandoned himself 
to the charm of a contemplation so rare, of a history so unlike the 
existing facts of Catholic or royal life. And he gave this volume to 
the world as the fruit of his inquiry and his reverie. It is a great suc- 
cess, of its kind. It has caught the glow, the fervor, the quaint sim- 
plicity, the minute delineation, which make the beauty of the old Catholic 
chronicles. Its spirit and its style are alike medieval. And one won- 
ders, not only that a peer of France could have written such a book, 
but that such a book should have been written in this age and in the 
French tongue. It ought to have come from a monk of the thirteenth 
century. There isnot a word of scepticism in it, no hesitation about the 
miracles, which make rather the glory of the saint’s life to this devotee. 
This is the kind of book which is translated in America and offered for 
general reading. It is an illustration of the inflexible method and 
spirit of the Roman Church, that this book is commended to the faithful 
above all stories which teach principles and awaken ideas. 





* The Life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringia. By the 
Count pE MonTaLeMBERT, Peer of France. Translated by Mary HaAckert. 


The Introduction translated by Mrs. J. Saptier. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 427. 
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A GREEK Life of Washington is a literary curiosity.* Yet to one 
who has witnessed the proficiency of pupils in the schools of Athens, 
and their eager earnestness in acquiring knowledge about the history 
and the men of other countries, especially of England and America, such 
a publication will not seem out of place. Doubtless it will speedily be- 
come a text-book in those schools, unless the sharp eyes of priestly vigi- 
lance can detect in it some propagandist purpose or tendency. ‘The in- 
fluences which govern in the cabinet of Otho are not favorable to man- 
uals of this sort. The life of an arbitrary monarch would find more 
favor from that source, than the life of a republican hero. Yet educa- 
tion is so far free in Greece, that all the frowns of court, or the censure 
of clergy, will not hinder the people from reading the story of a patriot. 
There are too many points of resemblance in the history of the Greek 
revolution and the history of the American struggle not to secure for 
the narrative of the latter a public sympathy. And the Greek delights 
to repeat that synonyme by which Washington has been characterized, 
“the Aristides of America.” 

The volume has interest for American readers chiefly as showing the 
progress which has been made in the restoration of classic Greek. The 
language is very far yet from reaching the purity of the Attic dialect, 
and it lacks that flexibility and grace which make the tongue of Xeno- | 
phon and Plato the highest model of speech. Our acquaintance with 
Romaic Greek is too slender to allow us to pronounce upon the merit 
of the volume as a translation. It is, however, easy and pleasant 
reading. The attempt to render English proper names in Greek type 
and spelling has rather a ludicrous effect. Lord Howe’s name, to a 
Grecian of the old school, reads as a Yankee would pronounce it, 
“Aov. General Gates is Srparnyds Térns. St. Clair is not rendered, as 
we might expect, dyios, but Saw KAap. Lafayette is Aadayér. Bran- 
dywine reads comically Bpavedovaiv. Hancock’s name is written some- 
times ‘Ayxox and sometimes ‘Ayxéx. Massachusetts is Magoacovcérns. 
The illustrations, too, look like the woodcuts of infant picture-books. 
The volume has both a Greek and an English Preface, and is dedi- 
cated to Franklin Pierce, President of the United States. It is a fair 


average specimen of the book and newspaper printing of the Hellenic 
kingdom. 


Wuat Missouri is, and what her statesmen are and have been, are, 
after the proceedings of the last two years, curious questions, not only 
to Americans but to the whole world. All Americans feel as if they 
knew Colonel Benton; but of the other statesmen, if other statesmen 
there are, there is less information. Dr. Linn’s Life t has just now 





* Bios Tewpytov Ovaoryxtwvos, perappacbers ex Tov AyyAtKou, vo N. Apa- 
youpn, peta mpooOnkns evkovoypadiwy Kat Toroypadikov mivaxos. Ev A@nvats, ex 
Tou Turoypapetov Aafapou A. Buapa. 1856. (Life of George Washington, trans- 
lated from the English, by N. Dracoumis. With Engravings and a Map. Athens. 
1856.) 12mo. pp. 258. 

+ The Life and Public Services of Dr. Lewis F. Linn, for Ten Years a Senator 


of the United States from the State of Missouri. By E.A. Linn and N. Sarcent. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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been published. We suppose that his average reputation with the 
nation has heretofore been, that he was a steady supporter of General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, who seldom spoke in the Senate, and 
always voted as Mr. Benton did. We now learn that he was a very 
handsome man, for we have his portrait, and that he was an amiable 
physician at St. Genevieve, whose exertions, according to his son, 
arrested the strides of the cholera on both sides the Mississippi in 1832. 
In this success, his name certainly deserves its place by the side of that 
other Missouri statesman, who, about the same time, proposed to set a 
stream of gold flowing up that river. His senatorial life shows him as 
an agreeable gentleman, who won many friends, and had unequalled 
success in carrying through bills for the benefit of the State of Mis- 
souri. He was warned of his death by one of the curious presenti- 
ments of which we have so many records. His private life is written 
by Mr. E. A. Linn; his public life, by Mr. N. Sargent. The latter 
is intelligible, but dull. As to the former, we must say that, if the 
author’s name had not been given, the style is such that, from its testi- 
mony alone, we should have thought Mrs. Flora Finching were the 
author. All Dr. Linn’s letters, excepting one from Europe, have, by 
some curious chance, been lost. This one is printed. It is a great 


misfortune that it was not lost also. 


FICTION. 


Tue English notices of “ Knaves and Fools,’* though somewhat 
chary of praise, have allowed to it the merit of faithful scene-painting, 
and tolerable character-drawing. Of course, much of the nice flavor 
of the satire is lost by an ocean passage, and the very meaning of the 
title taxes our comprehension. A note on the opening page must in- 
form us that Bohemia, in flash dialect, means a rather disreputable sec- 
tion of London, where loose women, and smart writers, the classes who 
live by their wits, are apt to congregate. This kind information does 
not give validity to the title, since most of it is of life in other places 
and parts. “ Knaves and Fools” is more accurate; for, unquestion- 
ably, they are redundant all through the volume. Most of them, how- 
ever, are old friends, to whom we have been introduced, and whose 
acquaintance we have cultivated in the writings of Messrs. Bulwer, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. All Mr. Whitty’s effort to say smart things, 
ali his dashing, slashing, rollicking freedom of pen and pencil sketching, 
will not, we are constrained to say, fix his fame as an original writer. 
He belongs to the “servile flock” of imitators, and his work is only a 
patchwork of many styles. 

But this is not its most serious fault. There is a grossness and vul- 
garity, not only of suggestion, but of language, which is the more to be 
condemned, because it seems to have been deliberately chosen. The 
profanity is not only needless, but is often inconsistent with the subject 
of the conversation, and the character of the man into whose mouth it is 





* Knaves and Fools: or, Friends of Bohemia. A Satirical Novel of London 
Life. By Eowarp M. Wuirty. New York: Rudd and Carleton. 
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put. Mr. Whitty is one of those writers who mistake a dialect of oaths 
for strong language, and imagine that the frequent use of “d——d” 
and “h—Ill” enlivens the narrative. He sprinkles curses over his 
page as a part of his art, to improve his pictures and give them fresh- 
ness, as a daguerreotypist touches up his photographs with a few dashes 
of color. He catches at every chance of q coarse allusion, as if in that 
way he might wake up the flagging attention of his readers. We ex- 
pect this sort of thing in the “blood and thunder” romances which are 
written for the million, but it is repulsive in a novel which is written 
for the entertainment of refined society, and deals with such themes and 
characters as the book before us. 

There are other artistic defects on which we might remark; such as 
superfiuous chapters, which have nothing to do with the story, spinning 
out a thread of words when the catastrophe has come and the thread 
of fate has reached its end; superfluous characters, too, who say little 
and do less. The book will not bear close criticism. And yet, withal, 
it is very readable, and has, in its free and easy style, its rapidity of 
movement, its variety, and its fidelity to real life, a charm which makes 
us regret that we must condemn it. It proves the author’s capacity for 
better things, and is almost a success. 


Miss Yonee* holds a pen more powerful for good than almost any- 
body now at work. For she addresses a constituency of those between 
twelve years and five-and-twenty, at the age when hearts are touched 
and souls uplifted by what people read;—and she addresses them 
wonderfully well. Some evil adviser has tempted her to introduce into 
Dynevor Terrace less of the distinct religious instruction than in her 
earlier books, — and the book suffers by the evident restraint. But it 
is still a book of first-rate tone, and valuable — not merely harmless — 
to the young people who will be sure to read it if fathers and mothers 
will remember that novels are not what they were fifty years since, and 
give ready permission. 


Tom Brown’s “School Days” * fascinates boys, young collegians, and 
grave lovers of Dr. Arnold’s memory. ‘The influence of that apostle 
for this century has spread so far, that the announcement of this book was 
a very grateful one to a very wide circle over the world. In a sprightly 
tone, a schoolboy’s adventures at Rugby under Arnold are dashed off, 
— with rather too much dash perhaps, and a little too much criticism of 
all the rest of mankind,— but still in a vivid, humane, and truly re- 
ligious spirit. One gets somehow an impression, that bird’s-nesting, 
wrestling, racing, quarter-staff, football, and the logical “clenched fist,” 
(varied, may be, by courses of the rhetorical “open hand,”) are the 
grand apparatus of an English education. The brutality of the fag- 
ging system, and the odd compound of riotous lawlessness and an al- 
most military discipline in a great public school, are left just the painful 








* Dynevor Terrace, or the Clew of Life. New York: Appleton & Co. 
+ School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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problems they were when Dr. Arnold himself took such a school for 
his liveliest type of hell. Yet, in a way one hardly understands, here 
is the soil in which the hardy Brown stock thrives; and along with its 
rough vigor gets initiated by degrees in all gentle and generous, as well 
as manly ways. The thorough boys’ -enthusiasm growing into man’s- 
reverence for the noble “ Doctor,” is beautiful to see; and three thousand 
miles away one feels the thrill of the sudden tidings that “your old 
teacher, Arnold of Rugby, is dead,” which makes the last chapter as 
tender with an honest pathos, as the first is bluff with a half-defiant 
schoolboy slang. We commend the book heartily as a corrective to 
the milk-and-water nutriment of some of our moralists, whose last coun- 
sel that we have seen to boys is to avoid wrestling and jumping in va- 
cation, because once a man of fifty fell and hurt himself! 


JOURNALS AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Lelectic Review, so long the organ of the English Orthodox 
Dissenters, commenced with the present year a “ New Series,” the 
plan of which in some respects resembles that of our own periodical. 
In addition to the five or six longer articles and the shorter book notices 
which appear in each monthly part, the three numbers for each quarter 
will contain in regular succession an elaborate review of French, of 
American, and of German Literature, and the January issue will con- 
tain a summary of the progress of science during the previous year. 
Judging the plan by the numbers which have thus far come under our 
notice, we may pronounce it tolerably successful. The January review 
of French Literature, by M. Gustave Masson, is indeed rather meagre, 
while the February review of American Literature is altogether unsat- 
isfactory, both in the style of criticism and the selection of subjects. 
But these deficiencies are made good by the thoroughness and signal 
ability of Dr. Edersheim’s survey of German Literature in the numbers 
for March and June. The character of the articles, too, is very much 
improved. ‘They are marked by a more liberal tone, a fresher scholar- 
ship, and an emancipation from that pious dialect which has distinguished 
the former lucubrations of this Orthodox “ organ.” 


Or the rather numerous issues in London which bear the name of 
“Monthly Review,” the “John Smith” of periodical nomenclature, that 
of the “ Prophetical Society” * is certainly the most extraordinary. 
Its highly decorated crimson covers are an artistic puzzle, which sug- 
gests the amazing revelations to be found within. That sly rogue, John 
Leech, must have lent a hand in the pleasant design of those two grin- 
ning lions, who watch the venerable sage, as he observes in a mystic 
puddle the shadow of his beard. The “Babylonian cylinder” has a 
striking resemblance to a defaced beer-barrel; and in the group in the 
corner of the title-page, there is an evident sketch of Silk a 





* The London Monthly Review, and Record of the London Prophetical Society. 
No. I. August, 1856. 
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cheated by Bedouin scoundrels. The sleepy-looking profiles which 
garnish the summits of the awful crags at once start the question 
whether our “Old Man of the Mountain” cannot be turned to pro- 
phetic use, and give us a communication through some medium. 
The London “‘Prophetical Society, of which this gay-covered Review 
is the exponent, has an importance in the rank of its members enough 
to save its discussions and its literary productions from contempt. The 
recently appointed Bishops of Ripon and Norwich favor its meetings 
with their presence and their fruits of study. Dr. Cumming’s name 
does not appear, probably on account of his position as a Dissenter, but 
the views are such as he has so abundantly promulgated. The swell 
of the diction, the confidence of the threatenings, the solemnity of the 
warning, the comical originality of exegesis, the free and easy use of 
historical fact, the patchwork style of quotation, and the perfect self- 
satisfaction of the conclusions, are as conspicuous in ihe articles of this 
Monthly Review, as in the perennial stream of sacred wisdom which 
flow from the oracular fountain of Crown Court. The Review is 
evidently for the initiated. To worldly sinners it will be tedious, and ' 
to scientific inquirers the reasoning will seem inconsequent, not to say | 
inane. The piety is dismal, and even in the lightest passages the ad- 
monition seems repeated, “ Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound.” 
Such Scripture expositions as those upon “the Anchorage” and “ Da- 
vid’s Worthies,” are worse than March winds in their effect upon the i 
reader’s temper. i 
How mortifying that one of this brotherhood of prophets should have 
been selected by Lord Palmerston for the bishopric of Norwich over 
that true and noble scholar, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who was entitled 
to it more by the right of fitness than the right of inheritance. 




















In the last number. of the “ Westminster” is a very striking article 
on the ** Manifest Destiny of the American Union,” written with much ' 
ability, and singular freshness and minuteness of information, yet i 
marred by strange extravagances and the errors of a curiously credu- 
lous ear. For example, what but a solitary fact here and there could 
possibly have suggested the monstrous exaggeration of saying (in con- 
nection with the “ National Hotel disease ”. “ There is scarcely a long- 
settled neighborhood in the Southern States, where there are not be- 
reaved parents, widows, and widowers, whose homes have been rendered 
desolate by the propensity of slaves to poison whites”! The writer 
assumes that we are already in the “nucleus of the comet,” — the 
midst of a revolution, whose course is elaborately paralleled with that 
of ’76, and whose final stage was inaugurated by the Supreme Court 
decision of last spring. The Constitution or the Union must inevitably 
perish! We do not think we overlook the reality or underrate the 
magnitude of the revolution through which our generation is passing, 
—so critical, as it must be, as to the future destinies of America. But 
a writer like this, —— who not only takes the position of a foreigner, 
recognizing the forlorn hope of the disunion school of Abolitionists, the 
faithful and importunate Cassandras of this revolution, as the only 
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agents of it, but prefers the melodramatic presentment of a few start- 
ling facts to a careful study of our institutions in their wider working 
out,—can scarce be expected to understand the extreme pliancy of 
republican forms, or the large calm process of the real “ revolution” 
going on; or allow for the fact, (more striking than any given here,) 
that the reaction against the fury of slavery propagandism is felt first 
and fullest just where the frantic ruffianism was fiercest. We consider 
the indications already given, within the past twelvemonth, a tolerable 
guaranty, that, if no untoward accident intervene, the “nucleus of the 
comet” will pass away with quite as little tumult as it made in coming. 


In the National Review for July, we find a very interesting and able 
article on the “Theories of Baur and others, on the Fourth Gospel.” 
The writer on the whole sides with Bleek as against Baur, in maintain- 
ing that the Apostle John (here distinguished from “ John the Elder,” 
also of Ephesus, and probably the writer of the Apocalypse) is the 
true author of the Gospel which bears his name. The “ unity of the 
fourth Gospel” Baur “ proves to be a theological unity.” Of the the- 
ories to account for its variation from the other three, the’ “ mythic,” 
and that which refers it to “ Hellenistic tradition,” are easily disproved. 
Baur’s view (which is that the events narrated are fabricated outright 
to suit a dogmatic theory) is “far more plausible than any except the 
view which regards them as more directly attested by personal experi- 
ence than those with which they seem most to clash in the three synoptical 
Gospels.” Denying that the external testimony “adds much in any 
way to the decision of the question,” the writer says: “On a long and 
careful examination, we feel convinced that Baur is wrong; and that, 
as regards such facts as it registers at all, the Gospel of John is better 
and more personal testimony than the collected and often fragmentary 
narratives of the other Gospels”; and adds: * It will be found in the 
end, that dauntless critics like Baur, by distinctly embodying do more 
to dispel the difficulties of criticism, than all the orthodox theological 
learning in the world, which dreads heresy more than it dreads false- 
hood.” We quote two sentences, further to show the spirit of the arti- 
cle. “ Historical criticism has an intense interest, if it is only one stage 
in the education of men’s spirits into truths lying far beneath it ; but 
better clear it away altogether than mistake the title-deeds for the title, 
— the hold on the mere medium of revelation for the hold on the real- 
ity revealed” — (said in the character of the critical schools). “The 
most depressing and disheartening of all religious literature is the apol- 
ogetic literature. If we wished to doubt the possibility of a revelation, 
we should take a course of reading in defence of it.” 


A break occurred last spring in the even succession of the Quarter- 
lies, by the sudden suspension of the “ North British Review,” — as 
report said, owing to the disaffection felt in the Scottish Church at the 
freedom of its criticisms on the results of missionary enterprise. It 
reappears in August, with no other explanation or announcement than 
a reprint of its original Prospectus ; assuring the public that that is the 
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platform on which it will henceforth stand. Its articles are of the aver- 
age ability, and perhaps more than average interest, including one on 
the fresh and terrible story of British India; and the soundness of its 
faith is vindicated in a very uncompromising paper on Scripture inspi- 
ration and authority, — as a revelation and as the record of one, which 
it makes inseparable,— giving the negative side of the argument, in 
answer to Coleridge, Maurice, and McNaughten, and promising the posi- 
tive hereafter, to which we shall look forward with no little interest. 

It is very striking to observe the radical and fundamental character 
of the questions discussed in the current religious journals, — of which 
this may serve as an example. The foundations of the popular belief 
are passing the ordeal of a searching criticism, which it is no longer 
possible to disregard. Whether the text be Miller’s “Testimony of the 
Rocks,” or the latest form of heresy as to “Inspiration,” or the social 
question of Divorce, (see the “ London Quarterly” for July,) we find 
the general mind vexed and afloat as to the ultimate grounds of faith 
and practice. With faith in the final results of the discussion, we anx- 
iously watch the steps of it, and shall endeavor to report it faithfully 
from time to time. 


The Princeton Review, in a paper on the “ Historical Epoch of 
Abraham,” gives us a very pleasant and readable sketch of Egyptian 
civilization in the time of the great Pharaohs. It approaches the inevi- 
table question in a severe review of Dr. Davidson’s new edition of 
Horne’s Introduction ; and in an article on new Versions, and the Bible 
Society, with which we, in the main, agree. So long as the chief uses 
of Scripture are not doctrinal, but practical, our sympathy and judg- 
ment are with the conservatives. But why hide from common readers 
(for it amounts to that) the certain results of Biblical criticism, which 
the gentlest touches of revision might convey ? 


The “ Bibliotheca Sacra” gives the conclusion of its valuable and 
eloquent Essay on Science and Scripture, — a paper more erudite and 
philosophical than its title might imply. A learned discussion on elder 
philosophic! theories is followed by a labored exposition of Genesis i. 
in the light of modern science, — ably meeting, but not quite vanquish- 
ing, the textual difficulties ; and the writer closes with a passage (to 
whose spirit we heartily respond) on the increased interest and value 
of the Scriptures, as their testimony is borne out and ratified by our 
modern advance in knowledge. Its other titles are, “‘The Ottoman 
Empire,” “ Colonization,” and “Sects of Syria,” Romans vi. 2, 8, and 
“The Egyptian Year.” 


Ir the literary culture of a people may be estimated from its literary 
journals, — their character and success, — we Americans have nothing 
to boast of in this kind, as compared with other nations. In no country 
is the whole number of readers so great. In none are the cultivated, 
disciplined, scholarly readers, in proportion to the whole number, so 
few. Our national culture is qualitatively as shallow as it is superficially 
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immense, and what seemed at first “a mighty deep,” proves on inspection 
to be an inundated flat. No American journal that aims at anything more 
than vulgar entertainment succeeds, in the market sense, or does more 
than support itself, and that hardly. We are not speaking of news- 
papers, some of which, with higher aims than mere amusement, yield 
pecuniary profit. These follow a law of their own. Their success ‘is 
explained in part by local or political and denominational causes. 
Neither do we speak of periodicals devoted to science or ecclesiastical 
interests, but solely of literary journals. The only work professing this 
character which flourishes commercially, is Harper’s Magazine. Not 
certainly from any intrinsic merit ; rather from the studious avoidance 
of any merit that will not “pay” in immediate, calculable cash returns. 
It flourishes commercially, because it is conducted on strictly commercial 
principles. It addresses itself to the greatest number and the most 
universal demand. It caters to the popular taste without affecting to 
educate it. In this sense it is a clever periodical, and well deserves the 
success it has found, namely a market. 

Putnam’s Monthly, a few years since, was conceived in a different 
spirit and projected on quite another scale. It would lead, not follow, 
and sought to elevate, instead of flattering, the public mind. This self- 
imposed mission it faithfully pursued, and deserves a nation’s thanks. 
But in aiming at moral ends it sacrificed, as might be expected, pecu- 
niary profit, and while morally successful, proved, as a money invest- 
ment, a failure. 

It has now commenced a new career,* with new auspices and some 
modifications of its pristine type, reluctant concessions to a barbarous 
taste and the silly requirements of a paying journal with a pampered 
and lax generation, under-taught and over-fed. We fancy we detect 
a latent sarcasm in the statement on the cover regarding “the large 
and gratifying increase,” &c., and we fully sympathize with the brave 
conductor in any disgust he may feel at the rudeness and puerility which 
demand in a journal the attractions of a primer. Devoutly do we wish 
that his capital were equal to his idea, and that the experiment of a 
high-toned and purely literary journal might succeed. But if wood- 
cuts and “little-jokers” are indispensable conditions of material success, 
we do not know that an editor is called to sacrifice himself to the dig- 
nity of letters. 

Meanwhile, we are glad to perceive that the business management, as 
well as the redaction, of this worthy periodical is in the hands of the 
genial littérateur whose enterprising pen has made Putnam’s Monthly 
what it is, and whose “ Potiphar Papers,” first published in its pages, 
have placed him in the foremost rank of American humorists. . With 
such conduct it will be sure to merit, and can hardly fail to secure, the 
hearty patronage of the reading world, as “a pleasant, popular periodi- 
cal, a cheerful companion, laughing, chatting, and singing, never too 
grave or speculative or profound.” 





* Putnam’s Monthly. New York: Miller and Curtis, 321 Broadway. Since, as 
we notice, united with “ Emerson’s Magazine.” ‘ 
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Eight numbers of the “ Historical Magazine,” published in this city, 
must have satisfied all who have seen it, that in that journal we are to 
have a truly valuable addition to our conveniences and resources for 
historical study. The Editor has put himself into correspondence with 
the legion of Historical Societies through the country. He publishes 
some of the best papers read before them, — papers like Mr. Deane’s 
on Hutchinson, for instance, which we should not know where else to 
turn for, and possibly might not find in print at all,—and keeps up the 
record of their meetings. 

He also opens a department for that mass of miscellaneous gossip 
with Correspondents which in England has given the name to the Mag- 
azine known as “ Notes and Queries.” From some experience of these 
“ Departments,” we expected no results of value from the “ Note and 
Query” side of this Magazine. But the Editor has held a tight rein. 
There is very little of such dreary wasted work in these numbers, as 
we half feared might be, and a good deal of real historical detail. 
When he has worked through the inevitable discussions as to the name 
“Yankee,” Praed’s Charade, and a few other of such tough logs at which 
every new splitter tries his hand, this section of his very valuable jour- 
nal will be the most interesting of all. 

One of the essays of which we have spoken as having a peculiar in- 
terest for us is contained in the April number. It is a contribution by 
Mr. Charles Deane on the various editions of Hutchinson’s History, 
and the circumstances attending its publication. The history of that 
really remarkable book is all entangled with the difficulties of the times 
which poor Hutchinson himself found so hard, and it is so confused, as 
to have caused some difficulty to book-buyers and historians. Mr. 
Deane’s present paper unravels all the confusion of the matter. It is 
well worthy the distinction it has received, in being elegantly printed in 
a separate form for private circulation. 

We may say, in passing, that in the midst of all the modern interest 
about the early history of the New England Colonies, we find no better 
reading than the old Hutchinson. It is very clear that he has a centu- 
ry the advantage of us in many points relating to the character of the 
actors of whom he speaks. He had also access to some authorities 
which we have lost; and we do not find any later author who discrimi- 
nates more soundly as to the relative value of the authorities employed. 


OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 


Tue death of Dr. Lunt of Quincy,* as he was tracing the route 
of the exodus of the Israelites, was an event which called forth the 
regret of a circle much wider than the church where he so faithfull 
ministered. It has been noticed, in public as in private, as the death of 
a ripe scholar should be noticed, from whom the public had received 





* A Discourse in Commemoration of Rev. William Parsons Lunt, D. D., de- 
livered at Quincy, Mass., on Sunday, June 7, 1857. By CuanpLer Ropsins, 
Also the last Sermon preached by Mr. Lunt, December 28, 1856. With an Appen- 
dix. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1857. 
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much, and had good right to expect much more. On the 7th of June, 
the twenty-second anniversary of his settlement at Quincy, and imme- 
diately after we had the tidings of his death, his friend Dr. Robbins 
preached at Quincy a discourse in commemoration of his life and ser- 
vices. This discourse —full of tender sympathies, of generous appre- 
ciation, and of Christian consolation — is now published, and with it 
Dr. Lunt’s last sermon from that same pulpit. Both sermons are from 
the same text, — which applies with singular felicity to both occasions: 
“ And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a city 
of habitation.” Ps. evii. 7. Surely every one who knew the deep 
reverence and affection with which Dr. Lunt regarded the providential 
history recorded in Scripture, felt that in the circumstances of his 
death there was something which redeemed it from the ordinary sad- 
ness of death in a foreign land. A Christian minister dies away from 
his home. If that must be so, death could find no place or time 
more in harmony with a Christian student’s life, than when it comes 
on the confines of the desert, — in the midst of the solution of its eter- 
nal problems, and under the shadow of its consecrated mountains. 
“Where should the shepherd sleep, but among the flock?” said he 
himself at the funeral of his aged predecessor. In such a scene, that 
question seems to have but one answer. But, in fact, the Christian 


student has more than one duty, — and so more than one fitting death- 
bed. 


“ Where should the soldier sleep, but where he fell ?” 


We have in print one of the Inaugural Addresses * delivered in the 
Chapel of the University on the occasion of the inauguration of two 
new Professors at the Divinity School ;— an occasion welcomed with 
the deepest interest by all who have any hopes for the future of that 
institution. 

Mr. Ellis is to be the Professor of Systematic Theology. To carry 
out completely the duties of that chair, without fear on the one hand or 
favor on the other, in a school which has aimed and still aims at an 
“unsectarian teaching of Theology,” is no easy duty. It is, however, a 
duty which every one who heard his vigorous Address, and every one 
who reads it, will acknowledge to be an inevitable duty; and yet more, 
they will find in the generous tone of this Address, and in its accurate 
distinctions, a good voucher that the right man has been put into the 
right place, — now that the duty is to be specifically intrusted to one 
officer. 

The Address is introduced, very appropriately, by a sketch of the his- 
tory of this School, in its foundation, and particularly in the views of the 
liberal men who first endowed it. We are glad this sketch is on record. 
That part of the Address which follows, the exposition of the field which 
the new Professorship covers in the daily work of the School, may be well 
read, and even studied, by the gentlemen who are to be trained there. 





* Inaugural Address delivered in the Chapel of Harvard College, Tuesday, July 
14, 1857, on his Induction to the Professorship of Systematic Theology in the 
Divinity School of the University,.by Grorce E. Exzis. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1857. 
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We wish our lines of severance and controversy were so slight, that 
there were room to hope that language so wise and generous might be 
read in the communions which support other institutions of theological 
training. It is a pleasure to copy words so hopeful, true, and brave 
as these : — 

“T will try to convey — it will be most inadequately — the noble, the 
generous, the Christian idea and object of the founders of this School. 

“They thought that amid these retired and bookish scenes, where 
antiquity had begun to gather the calm and soberness of true wisdom, 
its old lessons of conflict might be studied for new and diviner uses. 
Just as when yonder dome was reared over our Observatory a few 
years ago, its munificent patrons conceived that the old heavens might 
reveal new secrets to wise and patient gazers, — or at least help them 
to verify and arrange in apter forms and in more correct details the 
knowledge and science already possessed by the world, — so too thought 
our founders that their School of Divinity might be free and hopeful in 
the search for truth. That Observatory was not reared under the vain 
delusion that the boldest instruments would secularize the sky, or sub- 
vert the order of the spheres, or diminish or increase the wonders 
which God had wrought there. But still that dome would never have 
been built nor pierced by the inquisitive tubes and lenses of a pro- 
gressive science, had the dull persuasion been received that the old 
world and the old instruments had read out all the heavens, or imposed 
the condition that henceforward the upper realms of God should be 
studied by the human chart, and not from the divine original. The old 
charts, whether of earth or of the heavens, are put to the best serwice 
when the student is using them, not only as authorities, but as guides 
onward. So thought the Christian men who aimed to connect with this 
University a school for the study of Christian doctrine and history. 
They had a religious experience of their own. They had spent years 
of life’s youthful and mature zeal upon the records and the traditions 
of the Gospel. They were familiar with the range which controversy 
covered, and thought they apprehended limitations upon its materials, 
and had felt a check upon its embittering spirit. They cherished a con- 
viction which has cheered and quickened many earnest minds, that 
there is a fellowship between believers which is not a fellowship in a 
creed. ‘They conceived of a result from various types of experience 
and from different methods of speculation, which would harmonize, if 
only in love and reverence for truth, all who were seeking for it in the 
large, free fields which God had opened for them. They knew that, as 
all the great circles of a sphere must twice cross each other in their 
sweep, so there would be points of contact and of identity between the 
disciples of the Divine Science. Such men, believing all this, and in- 
expressibly cheered by the belief, are to be found now in all the com- 
munions of the Christian Church. They have never yet prevailed in 
their own fellowships against the power of tradition and the limitations 
of sectarian authority. Heretofore they have always been withstood 
when they have sought to put their views in the way of being recog- 
nized. But every time they are discomfited, their defeat multiplies 
their number, and prepares for the day that is to be.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tue following titles are taken from the latest English book-lists : — 

A History of Civilization in England. By H. 'T. Buckle. Vol. I. 

A third and cheaper edition of Whewell’s History of the Inductive Scien- 
ces. 3 vols. 

Fourth (revised) edition of Mill’s Treatise on Political Economy. 

A third Series of Robertson’s Sermons, with portrait. 

A second edition of the beautiful volume narrating McClure’s Discovery of 
the Northwest Passage. 

In course of publication are, — 

Squier on the Hieroglyphics of Mexico (8vo, plates, 4to), and on the 
‘¢ Aboriginal Languages’’ of Central America. 

‘¢ Legends of the Madonna,”’ and ‘* History of Our Lord,’’ making the third 
and fourth series of Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 

The third and fourth volumes of Bunsen’s ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal His- 
tory’ (the fourth, fifth, and sixth of the German). 

A new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, in three volumes, quarto, edited by 
Latham, to be published in monthly parts. 

Translations of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and of Pliny’s Natural History, the 
last in six volumes. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

A ‘new and entire edition of Kepler’s works”’ is in course of publication 
in Germany, edited by Dr. Frisch. ‘To be contained in eight volumes. 

Of French announcements, we find little else than history and memoirs, — 
even this department showing a strong contrast to the wealth of the English 
press. A General History of European Diplomacy, in two volumes, by Fr. 
Combes, and a new edition of Amadée Thierry’s ‘‘ Histoire des Gaules”’ are 
the»most attractive titles. 

In science, ‘‘ The Essay on the Principle of Universal Life, or, Theory of 
Fire,’’ says the Revue des Deux Mondes, ‘‘ introduces us into quite another 
region. ‘Theauthor has attempted great problems; and, if we may question the 
views he has put forth, we cannot at least deny the interest of the inquiries he 
pursues, and the investigations he has undertaken. By the side of applied sci- 
ence, it is well, after all, that theoretical science should not be forgotten.”’ 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue 45th Asteroid was discovered at Paris, June 27, 1857. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science met at Montreal, 
August 12-19, 1857. About 130 papers were read, chiefly of limited inter- 
est, merely special additions to knowledge. Rev. G. Jones reported observa- 
tions establishing his view that the zodiacal light is a ring around the earth. 
Professor Leconte proved that solar light does not retard combustion. Profes- 
sor H. L. Smith has invented a new form of achromatic telescope, of great val- 
ue. Professor Bache has demonstrated the existence of a large personal equa- 
tion between himself and one of his assistants; in other words, shown that it 
takes an appreciable time, about six tenths of a second, for a sensation to reach 
his assistant’s consciousness. These seem to be the only positive contributions 
ms science made at this meeting, which would be of interest to the historian of 
thought. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Sketch of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 12mo. pp. 141. 

Sermons on Special Occasions. By Rev. John Harris, D.D. First Series. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1857. 8vo. pp. 363. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in Greece down 
to the Present Day. By George Henry Lewes. Library Edition, much en- 
larged and thoroughly revised. New York: D. Appleton& Co: 1857. 8vo. 
pp. 801. (To be reviewed.) 

A History of Rome from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire, with Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Henry G. 
Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated by numerous woodcuts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 768. (Uniform with 
the ‘* Student’s Gibbon.’’ An every way admirable and thoroughly prepared 
manual.) 

A Child’s History of Greece. By John Bonner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1857. 16mo. 2 vols. pp. 315, 292. (Written in brisk and 
pleasant style, with abundant and neat illustrations, and brought, by a rapid 
closing sketch, down to the present time.) 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. Authorized edition. New York: 
Miller & Curtis. 1857. 8vo. pp. 144. (paper.) 

The Professor. A Tale. By Currer Bell. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 330. 

The Romany Rye, a Sequel to ‘‘ Lavengro.’”’ By George Borrow. Ibid. 
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